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WOMEN EDUCATION IN INDIA АМР: 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1971—1974) 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS ON 
WOMEN EDUCATION 


1. Swami Dayananda (1825-1883) on the Education of the 
Women 


In ancient India, Gargi and other ladies—jewels among 
"women— were highly educated and perfect scholars of the Veda. 
"This is clearly written in the Shatpatha Brahmana. 


Now ifthe husband be well-educated and the wife ignorant 
'or vice versa, there will be constant state of warfare in the house. 
Besides, if women were not to study, where will the teachers for 
‘girls’ schools come from? Nor could ever the affairs of the State, 
the administration of justice and the duties of married life, ‘that 
are required of both husband and wife (such as keeping each other 
happy, the wife having the supreme control over all houschold 
matters) be carried on properly without thorough edücation (of 
men and women). (Satyarth Prakasha) 


II Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) оп the Education of 
Women 


Status of Women must be Raised 


Writing down smritis, (сіс. ‘апа ‘binding them by hard rules, 
in a serious vein, the men have turned the women into mere 
manufacturing machines If you do not raise the women who are 
living embodiment of the Divine Mother, don't think that you 
have any other way to rise, 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. VII, P. 212) 


All nations have attained greatness, by paying proper respects 
to the women. 'That country and that nation which does not 
respect the women have never become great, nor willever be in 
future. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. VII, 
Pp. 212-13) 


Women should Raise their own Status 


To what straits the structures of local usages have reduced 
the women ofthis country, rendering them lifeless and inert, You 
can only understand if you visited the western countries. you 


£ 


alone are responsible for this miserable condition of the women, and: 
it rests with you also to raise them again. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol, val 


Education of the Women 


They have all the time been trained in helples-ness, serving 
dependence on others and so they are good only to weep their eyes: 
at the slightest approach of a mishap or danger. Along with other 
things they should acquire the spirit of valour and heroism, Im 
the present day it has become necessary for them also to earn self- 
defence. See how grand was the Queen of Jhansi. 


(Our Women, Swami Vivekananda, Pp. 41-42) 


Education of the Women. in Ancient India 


You will find in the - Vedic and. Upanishadic age Maitreyi, 
Gargi and other ladies of revered memory have taken the place: 
of Rishis. In an assembly of a thousand Brahmanas who were 
all erudite in the Vedas, Gargi boldly challenged Yajnavalkya in. 
а discussion about Brahman. 


(The Gomplete Works of Swami. Vivekananda, Vol. VII, P. 212) 


IH. Gandhiji( 1869-1948) on the Education of Women 


As for, women’s education I am not sure whether it should be: 
different from men’s and when it should begin. But Iam strongly 
of opinion that women should have the same facilities as men and 


(Gandhi, M.K.,;True Education): 

A woman like man needs education. = 
(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, p. 155) 
The question of the education of children cannot be solved: 
unless efforts are made simultaneously to solve: the women's educa. 
tion. And I have ho hesitation in saying that 
have real mother teachers who can Successfully im 
tion to our children they will remain uneducated eve 
may be going to schools. (Gandhi, M.K , True Education, P, 


She must liave special knówledge ofthe man; 
home, care of children, their education, etc. 


of males and females as has been made betwee: i 
Nature herself. (Gandhi, M.K ius tg " Y Mother 
lon, Р. 31), 


à It is no exaggeration to say that a im j 
education is not far removed ; from ап anima] an being without 
fore, sis necessary for women as it is for me i 
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‘of education should be identical іп both cases. Man and woman 
are of equal rank, but they are not identical. "They area peerless 
pair, being supplementary to one another ; each helps the other, so 
that without the one the existence ofthe other cannot be con- 
ceived, and therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary from these 
facts, that anything which impairs the status of either of them will 
involve the equal ruin of them both. In framing any scheme of 
women's education, this cardinal truth must be constantly kept in 
mind. Man is supreme in the outward activities of a married pair, 
and therefore, it is in the fitness of things that he should have 
greater knowledge thereof. On the other hand, home life is entirely 
the sphere of woman, and, therefore, in domestic affairs, in the 
upbringing and education of children, women ought to have more 
knowledge. Not that knowledge should be divided into watertight 
compartments, or that some branches of knowledge should be closed 
to anyone; but unless courses of instruction are based on a 
discriminating appreciation of these basic principles, the fullest 
life of man and woman cannot be developed. (Gandhi, M.K.) 


IV. Dr. Radhakrishnan (1888-1975) on the Education of 
Women and their Status 


Women are human-beings and have as much right to full 
development as men have. In regard to opportunities for intellec- 
tual and spiritual development, we should not emphasize the sex 
of women even as we do not emphasize the sex of men. The fact 
that we are human-beings is infinitely more important than the 
physiological peculiarities which distinguish us from one another. 
In all human-beings, irrespective of their sex, the same drama of 
the flesh and the spirit, of finitude and transcendence takes place. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Position of the Women in the Society 


The position of women in any society isa true index of its 
cultural and spiritual level. Men, who are responsible for many 
ofthe views about women, have woven fantastic stories about the 
latter's glamour and instability and their inferiority to men as well 
as their mystery and sanctity. (Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Because Oriental women do not generally resort to self- 
assertive bluster, we need not argue, that they are slaves. There 
is nothing more attractive than modesty, nothing more shining than 
shyness in a woman. The feminity of women is not a matter of 
race or nationality. It belongs to their inmost nature. It is my 
hope that our women, while participating in public work, will 
retain their essential qualities which have helped to civilize their 
race. (Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Youareliving in an age when there are great opportunities 
for women in social work, public life and administration. Society 
requires women of disciplined minds and restrained manners. 


honest, disciplined mind. You will then succeed and have the: 


Joy of your work. (Occasional Speeches and Writings): 
Areas of Work Most Suited for Women 


and men. But legislative measures are not enough. The climate of” 


opinion has to change and women themselves have to exert their 
utmost to improve their mental Stature. Mahila Mandals of this 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third Series, 1963, P 86), 


Ce MEN Our civilization became arrested. and one of the main 

signs of that decay of our civilization is the subjection of women,” 
(Speech on laying the foundation-stone of Sri Sarada College, 
Salem, 6 January, 1963} 


VI docete The position of women in any Society isa true index 
of its cultural and Spiritual level, Men, who are responsible for- 
many of the views about women, have woven fantastic stories about 
the latter’s glamour and instability, and their inferiority to men as. 
well as their mystery and sanctity,” 


(Introduction—Great Women of India, 1953) 
Не climate of opinion has to change and women,, 


themselves have to exert their utmost to improve their mental: 
stature.” 


(Speech at the laying of the Foundation Stone, Mahila Mandal, 
Bikaner, 31 October, 1951), 


2. 


WOMEN EDUCATION IN INDIA :: 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Women Education (before 200 B.C.) 


Women were eligible for the study of the Vedas and the 
performance of sacrifices. Upanayana, the Vedic initiation of 
girls had been as common as that of boys. There were women 
scholars who remained unmarried for a long time devoting them- 
selves to higher studies. It is said that Rigvedic collection contains. 
hymns composed by different poetesses. Maitreyi was deeply 
interested in the problems of philosophy and Gargi was a great 
dialectician and philosopher of religion and philosophy. Many of 
the women made teaching their profession. There were boarding 
houses for girl students probably under the superintendence of 
women teachers. Several ladies in Buddhist families used to: 
lead a life of celibacy in pursuit of religion and philosophy. 


Maitreyi when proposed by her husband, Yajnavalkya, at the: 
time of his retirement in old age from worldly life to settle down: 
some property on her, turned to him and asked whether even 
the possession of this whole earth, full of wealth would make 
her immortal and added ‘What should I do with that by 
which I cannot become immortal ?" Vakil and Natarajan observe 
“опе may well ask whether the history of any other country in the: 
world can give any such instance of a woman's insatiable love of 
knowledge". 

“Such learned women were generally known as Brahmavadini 
(women who had attained knowledge of Brahman—the Supreme 
Being). Other names by which they were known were Mantranid 
(knowing the Mantras i.e. the Vedas) and Pandita (learned). For 
instance, Kausalya, mother of Rama and Tara, wife of Bali, are 
described in the Ramayana as Mantranid and Draupadi іп the 


Mahabharata as Pandita. 


“Gargi, Maitreyi, Atreyi, Kausalya, Tara and Draupadi are 
not the only instances of highly learned women of ancient times. 
Several others have been immortalised in Sanskrit literature." 


Girls were free to go through the Upanayana ceremony, wear 
the sacred thread, live a life of celebacy. They were free to study 
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the Vedas, Vedangas and other Subjects studied during those days 
-along with their brother Pupils. 


According to Bhavab 
Atreyi studied the vedanta with Rama’s sons Lava and Kush in 
Valmiki’s Ashrama. 


Quoting from Atharva Veda, Dr. Veda Mitra has stated in 
"Education in Ancient India’ as, “just as boys acquire sound 


Altekar goes on to Say, "the general freedom and better Status 
enjoyed by women in Vedic period was largely .due to men bein 


Women Education (200 B.C.-1200 A.D.) 


During this period female education received д Breat setback 
due to the deterioration of the religious status of women and the 
lowering of the marriage age. The girls gradually lost the Privilege 
of Upanayana, the Vedic initiation, and were considered unfit Н 
recite Vedic mantras or perform Vedic sacrifices, Int Wark 
period the girls were married at about the age of 16 or 17, m 


2i. 
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during this period the marriageable age lowered down to 12. 
Girls in rich, aristocratic and royal families, however, continued 
to receive a fairly good literary education. Besides the study of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit works, they were given a grod grounding in 
-domestic arts, culminary arts and fine arts like music, dancing, paint- 
ing, household decoration and garland-making. Educated ladie. in 
cultural families had been known to have contributed to 
literature. 


Women Education (1200 A.D..1800 A.D.) 


Percentage of literacy among women went down very rapidly 
during the Muslim rule. Society as a whole became prejudiced 
against female education. The pardah system stood in the way of 
girls beyond a certain age being sent to schools, though very young 
girls had some schooling where possible. Sultana Raziah who 
ascended the throne of Delhi was an educated princess. Mughal 
Emperors provided liberal education to the princesses. Gul-Badan 
Begum, the daughter of Babar and author of the Humayun-Namah, 
Nur Jahan, the celebrated wife of Jahangir, Mumtaz Mahal, the 
wife of Shah Jahan, Jahanara Begum, the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jahan, Zibunnisa Begum, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb were 
learned ladies of the royal household. Akbar set apart certain 
chambers in Fatehpur Sikri for a girls’ school. Daughters of Rajput 
chiefs and some Bengali Zamindars were usually able to read and 
"write. 


Women Education (1800-1854) 


Touched by the work done by missionaries and philanthropic 
Englishmen, several great Indians lent their support to the open- 
ing of girls’ schools and breaking down the traditional popular 
resistances against women education. Among them, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar played an 
important role. By 1850, the stage was set for a change in the 
State policy. The lead was taken by Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- 
General of India who declared that no single change in the habits 
of the people is likely to lead more important and beneficial conse- 
quences than the introduction of education for their female 
children and Government should give its frank and cordial support 
to the cause. ‘These orders were later on confirmed by the Educa- 
tional Despatch of 1854. 


Women Education (1854-1882) 


With the despatch of 1854, the State promised financial 
assistance and even direct action. Unfortunately the disturbances 
of 1857 followed by the declaration of the policy of social and 
religious neutrality slowed down the official effort. The establish- 
ment of municipalities and the levy of the local fund aiding the 
primary education helped the establishment of special primary 
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Schools for Sirls between 1870 and 1882. The four рез Mis 
Тагу Carpenter, the great English socia] reformer, to p Danus 
of great significance. She felt that the establishment o 5 Шш 
colleges for women teachers was a must.” Her direct access carer 
highest officers in the country made it Possible to give m d 
effect to her Proposal, and the first training colleges p: vona 
primary teachers were established by 1870. By 1882, t cde 
2,600 primary schools, 81 secondary schools, 15 training in oe 
and one college for the education of women and girls. 


of Bethune’s School, now a college, who graduated themselves from 
the Calcutta University in 1883. 


Women Education (1882-1902) 


The recommendations of the Indian Education SSN 
(1882-83) on Women education included the support of gir! un "gs 
from Public Funds, the poe of нЕ Я Е? 

freeships, the scholarships, the : 
S of ООШ girls through various plans etc. Unfor. 


tunately, the Sovernment could not assign adequate grants for 
2 : 


orld war. By 
1921.29, there were 19 colleges for у omen, 675 Secondary schools 


for girls and 21,956 Primary schools for girls, Th 
heavy on private effort, though direct 
siderably increased. A Very significa 


the age of Marriage. This naturally 
Pportunities for girls and their con- 
ünuance in Schools and colleges. The demand of the educated 
men themselyes to have eq i 
ment to women education, 
Was the establishment of S.N.D T. ndi 
in Bombay by Maharshi D 
Were 197 "women in medical colleges, and 334 in medica] Schools, 
67 in colleges for. leaching and 3,903 Schools for teaching. A large 
number of women took UP com: t i 


increased the educational о 


Women Education (1921-1947). 


The favourable factors for the promotion of women education 
of this period were: a further rise in the age of marriage, the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, the phenomenal awakening of 
Indian womanhood, and the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
in 1937. No doubt it was also a period of financial stringency and 
political struggle. In spite of these difficulties women education 
made considerable progress. In 1946-47, there were 59 arts and 
science colleges for women, 2,370 secondary schools for girls, 21,479 
primary schools for girls and 4,288 institutions for professional, 
technical and special education for women. Owing to the greater 
initiative shown by the State Governments and local bodies the 
burden on private effort was considerably reduced as it accounted 
for 16,979 women institutions out of a total of 28,196 wcmen institu- 
tions. The period also showed an increase in the trend towards 
co-education. By 1947, a little more than half of the number of 
girls under instruction were studying in mixed schools. 


Women Education (after 1947) 


The University Education Commission (1948-49) made certain 
recommendations regarding women education. But the most 
important development in the field of women education was the 
setting up of a National Committee for Women's Education under 
the chairmanship of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh which examined the- 
problem of women education very comprehensively. As a result 
of the recommendations of the committee, a National Council for 
the education of women was set up in 1959 under the chairmanship 
of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh. State Councils have been set up in 
the States and Union Territories. Smt. Hansa Mehta Committee 
was appointed in 1961 by the National Council for Women’s cduca- 
tion to examine the problem of curricula for girls at all stages of 
education. Another Committee was appointed by the council in 
May 1965 with Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, the then Chief Minister of 
Madras as its Chairman to look into the causes for lack of public 
support particularly in rural areas for girls’ education. The Education 
Commission 1964-66 also made valuable recommendations regard- 
ing women education in India The Resolution on the National 
Policy on Education also laid emphasis on women education. 


The National Committee (1974) studied various aspects of 
the status of women and their education and made useful recom- 
mendations which are given in the following chapters 

Comparison of Achievement in Women Education 

1946-1947 1973-1974 

1. Enrolment in Primary Schools 3:6 Million 244 Million 

2i Hi Middle Schools 0:3 Million 4'5 Million 

3. 7 at the University 0'02 Million 09 Million 
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urged to behave like them. It 
ave like Sita and Savitri; the men 


may behave as they like. I do 
Supposed to be Perfect, inc. 


Swept away many of those social barriers and brought 


the women out. That shows that our political movement was 
much more than a 


“If the women do not ch 


ange or progress, social life remains ' 
More or less static.” 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE AT WORK (1974) 


Appointment of the Committee 


The Committee on the Status of Women in India was appoint- 
ed by a resolution of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
dated 2nd September, 1971. The Committee submitted its report 
in December 1974. 4 


RESOLUTION 


There are a number of provisions in the constitution relating 
to the rights and status of women in the country. They have been 
supplemented by various enactments апа development programmes 
aiming at enabling women to play their role in our national life 
inan effective manner. These programmes have brought about 
considerable changes in the urban areas, but the problems con- 
tinue to remain virtually unchanged in most ofthe rural areas. 
Further, with the changing social and economic conditions in the 
country various new problems relating to the advancement of 
women have also emerged. , 


The Government of India feel that a comprehensive examina- 
tion of all the questions relating to the rights and status of women 
in this country would provide useful guidelines for the formulation 
of our sócial policies. 


Terms of Reference 
s Committee on the status of women is therefore constituted 
with the following terms of reference :— 
(1) To examine the Constitutional, legal and administrative 
provisions that have a bearing on the social status of. 
women, their education and employment. 


(2) To assess the impact or these provisions during the two 


decades on the status of women in the country, particu- 
larly in the rural sector and to suggest more effective 


programmes. 
(3) To consider the development ofeducation among women. 


to determine the factors responsible for the slow progress 
in some areas and suggest remedial measures. 
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(4) То Survey the problems of the working women including 
iscrimination in employment and remuneration. 


(5) To examine the status of women as house-wives and 
Mothers in the changing social Pattern and their pro- 
blems in the sphere of further education and employ- 
ment. 

(6) To undertake Surveys or case studies on the implication 


of the population Policies and family planning pro- 
grammes on the status of women. 


(7) To suggest any other measures which would enable 


women to play their full and Proper role in building up 
Nation. 


The Chairman and Members 
They were as under : 
(1) Smt. Phulrenu Guha 


of the Committee 


‘Chairman 
(2) Smt. Savitri Shyam, М.Р. Member 
(3) Smt. Neera Dogra Member 
(4) Shri Vikram Chand Mahajan, М.Р, Member 
(5) Smt. Sakina A. Hasan Member 
(6) Smt. Maniben Kara Member 
(7) Smt. К. Lakshmi Raghuramaiah Member 
(8) ‘Smt. Lotika Sarkar Member 
(9) Smt. Shakuntala Masani Member-Secretary 


The following were nominated as members'of the Committee 
on the Status of 


2 Omen in India vide Resolution No. F. 20.14/67 
SW. 2 dated Ти оеп n Гаа vi | 
(1) Smt. Urmila Haksar 


(2) Smt. Meena Swaminathan 
(3) Smt. Leela Dube 


In continuation ‘of the 


bi tification No, F. 
W. 2, Dr. (Smt.) Vina м: above noti i o 


20-1 
azumdar was nominated as me My 


he Committee on 15th April, 1972 vice Mrs. Meena eae of 

vho had resigned. In continuation of the Resolutio: S M. an 

tay was appointed as member of the Committee on the Statu m 

Vomen in India on 10th August, 1972. s o 
Subsequently, Smt. Maya Ray resigned due to 

easons. Personal 
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Composition of the Committee vide Resolution dated 
September 21, 1973 


1. Dr. (Smt.) Phulrenu Guha Chairman 
2. Smt. Neera Dogra Member 
3. Dr. (Smt) Leela Dube Member 
4. Smt. Urmila Haksar Member 
5. Smt. Sakina A. Hasan Member 
6. Smt. Maniben Kara Member 
7. Shri Vikram Chand Mahajan, M.P. Member 
8 Smt. K. Lakshmi Raghuramaiah Member 
9. Smt. Lotika Sarkar Member 
10. Smt. Savitri Shyam, M.P. Member 
11. Dr. (Smt.) Vina Mazumdar Member-Secretary 


Tenure of the Committee 


The Committee constituted in September 1971 was to submit 
its report within a period of two years. But in view of the magni- 
tude and complexity of task assigned to it, its term was extended 
from 22.9.73 to 31.3.74 to enable it to ‘complete its report according 
to terms laid down. 


Six Task Forces and Two Study Groups 


Recognising the wide scope of its enquiry as ‘well as the com- 
plex nature of the study, much of which required technical 
expertise and knowledge in different fields, the Committee appoint- 
ed Six Task Forces and Two Study Groups to ádvise the Com- 
mittee. 


Six Task Forces 

1. Task Force on Education. 

2. Task Force on Economic Aspect. 

3. Task Foice on Legal Aspect. 

4. Task Force on Political Aspect. 

5. Task Force on Social Aspect. 

6. Task Force on Employment Aspect. 
Two Study Groups 

1. Study Group on Health. 

2. Study Group on Dowry. 
Members of the Task Force on Education 


1. Dr. (Miss) Bina Roy, President, University Women's 
Federation. 
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2. Shri J.P. Naik, Member Secretary, I.C.S.S R. 


3. Dr. (Miss) C. Nair, Technical Offi i i 
Child Welfare. cer, Indian Council for 

4. Mrs. Irene Sinha. 

53 Баа Bai, Hony. Director, Home Science College, 


Working of the Committee 


The Committee also undertook a few surveys to assess the 
changes in the social status of women through significant indicatois 
like participation in family decision making and share of work bothe 
within and outside the family, attitudes to education, employment 
marriage laws and practices, purdah and general position within 
the family, political participation etc. Information was obtained 
m various Departments of the Central and the State Governments 
regarding development programmes undertaken by them to improve 
the condition o! women. Ihe Committee toured all States and 
several Union Territories to obtain first-hand information regarding 
the problems being experienced by women in different areas. State 
Governments were requested to arrange mectings and visits on the 
basis of guidelines sent by the Committee. 


The inte 


fro 


ntion of the Committee was to interview a cross sec- 
iion of women from diferen Оаа in life, in the distinctive regions 
of each State, and 10 oid discussions with local knowledgeable 
ersons and officials responsible nm specific programmes for women's 
development. “Оп an average the Committee met about 500 women 

belonging to different categories in each State. d 

The Committee invited views. and suggestions of promin 

Pria ha all walks of public life and received some valuable 
comments. The Committee nee Sn representatives of nation; 1 
women's organisations and other voluntary agencies'working th: 
ational trade union organisations, politica] fae 


field of welfare, n tc lif duree А parti 
? en in public Ше, and invite their suggest; les, 
leading women © Fined by local women leader та онр. Тыз 
n 


seminars Were 
Madras ie as: E 
individual experts, 
problems in their fields. 
Since it would have been impossible IO es 
ver such а wide range of варса by itself, it was be 
SE he assistance of scholars and experts in different ae sary тө 
see 508 Since all the problems concerned different PAS 
purpose. 


a 
ittee sought the assistance Spects 
1 о: of 
social Баат Science Research. f the 


the Comm Indi 
Council of Soc 9 jan 
z :ttee placed on recor its grati 
The Gommitte Pera Science Research, jue ю te 
w 


Indian Council © Delhi, 


B 
sist the Committee's work. А It also E 
non-officials and officials to discuss spot 
z Р Cific 
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and particularly to Shri J. P.. Naik, its Member-Secretary, 

for the invaluable help they have rendered, in having com- 

missioned, a series of special studies and placing them at the 

disposal of the Committee. "The 'Commiittee is indebted to'the band 
‘of scholars, who undertook these studies. Some of these studies are 
based on published material scattered in different books and periodi- 
cals, others are based on empirical investigations which have produ- 
Ced original data on specific problems that have a bearing on the 
status of women. The body of material has proved to be of immense 
value for the Report. The Committee hopes, it will also provide 
Sources for subsequent research regarding women's status, problems 
and the impact of social change on-different categories of women 
in this-country. Since these -studies were conducted by social 
Scientists of various disciplines, many of whom had never thought of 
investigating these particular problems of women's status before, 
the Committee also hopes that théir experience will stimulate 
further research in these fields. 


` The Committee records its gratitude particularly to Dr.;Ashish: 
Bose ànd his colleagues at the Institute of Economic Growth for 
their specialised assistance in helping us to comprehend the complex 
problems of population trends. ‘The Committee conveys its thanks 
to the Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi and the University 
Grants Commission for permitting members of their staff to under- 
take studiés-for “us. "Tt also “thariks the Indian Institute’of Public 
Administration for all the*help. ‘rendered. It also records its thanks- 
to Shri Ranjit Batta for translating the Portuguese Civil Code, the 
Anthropological Survey'of India and the members of the staff of the 
Office of the Registrar General, Census for their assistance in the 
Collection of data. ' "t r ў 
The Committee’s thanks are also due to the various Depart-- 
ments of the State and Central Governments and the Chairmen of 
the Central and State Social Welfare Boards for the cooperation 
extended to the Committee. It also thanks the large number of 
individuals, men and women, in different States, lor their assistance 
in making its tours purposeful. It also thanks the members of our 


Task Forces and Study Groups. 


The Committee held 31 meetings extended over 65 days. At 
the 17th meeting, held on 29th June, 1973, it was decided to consti- 
tute a sub-committee for preparation of the draft Report. 

The Secretariat— particularly their small but devoted band of 


research staff extended unstinted support and co-operation in carry- 
ing out our investigation, for which the Gommittee is deeply grate- 
ful. Its thanks are especially due to Smt. Urmila Gupta, Deputy 
Secretary and Dr. Kumud Sharma, Research Officer, for their 
assistance to the Drafting Committee. 


n Finally the Committee places on record their gratitude to the 
Member-Secretary, Dr. Vina Mazumdar for her energy, efficiency, 
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апа dedication, which enabled it to complete its work within the — | 
"stipulated time. 


Contents of the Report entitled "Towards Equality' | 

"The report consists of the following nine chapters besides four 
-appendices. 

1. Approach to the Study of Status of Women in India. 

2. Demographic Perspective. 

3. Socio-Cultural Setting of Women's Status. 
4. Women and the Law. 
5. 


Roles, Lights and Opportunities for Economic Participa- 
tion. 


Ф 


Educational Development. 


s 


Political Status. 


8. Policies and Programmes for Women’s Welfare and Deve- 
lopment. 


9. The Role and Influence of the Mass Media on the Status 
of Women. 


TABLES IN THE REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT 
a Enrolment Targets and Achievements in the Fourth 
nrolment in the Pri Я 
EE c cr 
JII Secondary Stage, 
TY deo pe Girls and Women in the Pre-Indepen- 
у ee, sed Girls and Women in the Post-Indepen- 
ME VO ona in the Educational Systems — All 
уп Баев of the Educational Эран Girls in different 
ETE E озор Enrolment of Boys and 
P. levels included) faculywise CN Ei Education (Au | 
x epu i c id malades) | facultie 
PF N 


XI 
XII 
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XIV 


XV 
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XX 
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XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 


XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII 
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Quinquennial Growth in Enrolment by stage of Edu- 
cation 1960-61 to 1970-71. 


Out-turn of students at different stages of the educa- 
tional system. 


Estimated total stock of Educated Persons by sex and 
levels. 


Degree Holders and Technical Personnel in each 
subject field; 1971. 


Growth of Educational Institution. 
Percentage of trained Women Teachers in. Primary, 
Middle and Secondary Schools. 


Number of Women Teachers in Colleges and Univer- 
sities Faculty-wise. 

Educational level of women by age group. 

Progress of Literacy—1901-1971, Number of Literacy 
females per mile. 

Number of Illiterates by Sex 1951-71. 

Enrolment Ratios (Percentage of Girls in relevant 
Age Group) by stage of Education for Girls, Com- 
parison between 1956-57 and 1968-69. 


Enrolment Ratio (Percentages) by States of Education 
for Girls. Comparison between 1956-57 and 1968-69. 


Ranking of States for each level of Education, accor- 
ding to Ranges of Enrolment Ratio of Girls —compari- 
son between 1956-57 and 1968-69. 


-Ranking of States for each level of Education, accor- 


ding to Ranges of Enrolment Ratio of Girls—compari- 
son between 1956-57 and 1968-69. 

Percentage of, Distribution of literates and illiterates 
among Members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, India 1961. : А 
Distribution of 1,000 Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe males and females by educational levels, 
India 1961. 

Educational imbalance at the district level, literates 
at percent of total population. 


Views of officials regarding co-education at different 
levels. 


, 


` 


APPROACH TO T HE STUDY OF STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
INDIA 


The terms of reference clearly indicate three major dimensions 
and objectives for the enquiry :— 


(а) To assess the impact of the constitutional, Јева! and 
administrative provisions on the social status of women, 
their education and. employment particularly in the rural 
sector during the last two decades, 


(b) To examine. the status of women in the changing social 
pattern) e 
(c) To suggest remedial and other measures in the fields of law, 
education, employment, population policy etc., “which 
would enable women to play their full and proper role in 
building up the nation". 
Constitutional Provisions 


The frame work for the study was thus provided on the one 


hand by the constitutional provisions that have a bearing on the 
status of women and, onthe other, by the clear objective specified 
in the last term. of. reference, viz. enabling women to play their 
‘full and proper role in building up the nation’. Apart from making 
it unnecessary for the.committee to. define the objectives, the scope 


and the need for the study, they gave iwo clear frames of reference, 
against which existing: conditions in our Society could be 
measured. ; à а 


The Preamble 


The Preamble to the Constitu 
to all its citizens ; Justice, social, 
of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and opportunity ; and to 
assuring the dignity of the ind 


tion of India resolved to secure 
economic and political ; Liberty 
and worship ; Equality of status 
promote among them all fraternity 
ividual and the unity of the Nation. 


To attain these national objectives, the Constitution guarantees 
certain fundamental rights and freedoms such as freedom of speech, 
protection of life and personalliberty. While these may be termed 
positive rights, the negative rights are the prohibition. of dis- 
crimination or denial of equal protection. 
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Articles 14 and 15 


Indian women are the beneficiaries of these rights in the same 
tanner as Indian men. Article 14 ensures ‘equality before law’ 
and Article 15 ‘prohibits any discrimination’. There is only one 
‘specific provision in Article 15(3), which empowers the state to make 

any special provision for women and children’, even in violation 
of the fundamental obligation of jnon-discrimination among citizens, 
inter alia of sex. This provision has enabled the State to make 
special provision for women, particularly in the field of labour 
legislation like the Factories Act, the Mines Act, etc. These special 
provisions in favour of women need not be restricted to measures 
‘which are beneficial in the strict sense, and therefore, the provision 
upholding that a man is punished for adultery but not a woman 
was regarded as not being discriminatory. 


Article 16 


.. Article 16 (1) guarantees “equality of opportunity for all 
citizens in matters relating to employment, ог appointment to any 


office under the State”. And Article 16(2) forbids discrimination “їп 
» on the grounds 


birth, residence 


or any one of them”. The obligation not to discriminate in matters 
ment to any office under the State 


Status to Indian women. 


"The Directive Principles of State Policy 


T irecti inci tate Polic enunciated in Part 
he Directive Principles of State Poncy E 


IV of the Constitution, embody the major policy goa 1 
State. They concretize, together with the chapter on Fundamenta 
Rights, the constitutional vision of a new Indian socio-politica 
order, The Directive Principles are declared as non-justiciable ; 
but “nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the country > 
and the state is charged with “а duty...to apply these principles 
їп making laws" (Article 37) The Directive Principles were made 
non-enforceable in courts because it was felt that their fulfilment 
would be spread over a time-dimension of a few decades. The 
‘constitutional values embodied in the Fundamental Rights chapter 
needed immediate implementation ; but in the case of the Directive 
Principles, this was not possible save at the cost of the viability of 


the state. 


Juridically, the Directive Principles art О 
‘Constitutional Last. Like the Preamble, they reflect high ideals of 


a liberal democratic polity; they are meant to be used by А 
agencies of the State as guidelines to action as major goals o 
policy ; courts can use them as a -body of values and standards 
relevant to the act of judicial choice-making. But the nee 
Principles confer no power OF legislative competence ; пог can they 


S.C.E R.T., West B 3 T. We 
i : ау T. We, 
Date 4.0 -Dr d +- o t 


are a vital part of Indian 


Library 
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give rise to a cause of action for which remedy is available ina 
court oflaw. The Principles in themselves do not confer power, 
bestow rights, or create remedies. At the same time, they cannot 
be amended, save through the prescribed procedure. Some of 
them concern women indirectly or by necessary implication. A 
few are, as it were, "women-specific?. In the first category fall— 
Articles 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45 and 47. 

(2) The omnibus Provision of Article 38 which in brief directs 
the State to secure a just social, political and economic 
order, geared to promote the welfare of the people ; Art. 
39 (b), (c) and (7) distribution of ownership and control 


and material abandonment ; Art. 40 (organisation of 
village panchayats to promote self-government) ; Art 4] 
(right to work, education and public assistance in cases of 


(b) Directive Principles which Concern women directly and 
have a Special bearing on their status, These include 
Art. 39 (a) (right to an adequate means oflivelihood for 
men and women equally) ; Art, 39 (d) (equal pay for 
equal work for both men and women) ; 39 (e) (protection 
of the health and Strength of workers—men, women and 
children frora abuse and entry into avocations unsuited 
to their age and Strength); and Art. 49 (just and humane 
Conditions of work and maternity relief). 


ү eta аз а ‘social’ document embody- 
lal revolution, There is no doubt that 


order by makin delibe 
democratic е TAE 
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economic systems. In doing so the Constitution assigns primacy 
to law as an instrument of directed social change. It thus demands- 
of the legislature, the executive and the judiciary, continuous 
vigilance and responsiveness to the relationship between law and. 
Social transformation in contemporary India. 


Guiding Principles and Criteria 

Our guiding principles and criteria follow naturally from our 
гети ofreference. The first. of these are the values and goals put 
forward in the constitution, namely equality and social justice. 


Equality is an article of faith in our Constitution and 
guaranteed by specific articles. We could therefore, treat this as a 
settled fact, for which no discussion was necessary. Our investiga- 
tion, however, proved that there was still considerable ambiguity: 
as wellas ambivalence in the general understanding of the need 
and implications of sex equality in our country. 


The Committee believed — 


1. That equality of women is necessary, not merely on the 
grounds of social justice, but as a basic condition for 
social, economic and political development of the 


nation. 


2. ‘hat in order to release women from their dependent and 
unequal status, improvement of their employment oppor- 
tunities and earning power has to be given the highest 


priority. 


3. That society owes a special responsibility to women 
because of their child-bearing function. Safe bearing and 
rearing of children is ап obligation that has to be shared. 


by the mother, the father and society. 


4. That the contribution made by an active housewife to- 
the running and management of a family should be ad- 
mitted as economically and socially productive and contri- 
buting to national savings and development. 


motherhood should not become а dis- 
ll and proper role in 
herefore, it is impor- 
hemselves, must 


5. That marriage and 
ability in women's fulfilling their fu 
the task of national development. an 
tant that society, including women t 
accept their responsibility in this field. 


6. That disabilities and inequalities imposed on women have 
to be seen in the total context of a society, where large 
sections of the population—male and female, adults and 


children—suffer under the oppression of an exploitative: 
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System. It isnot possible to remove these inequalities 


` for'women only. Апу policy or movement for the eman- 


cipation and development of women has to forma part 


> of a total movement for removal of inequalities and 


oppressive social institutions; if the benefits and privileges 
won by such action are to be shared by the entire 
women population and not be monopolised by a small 
minority. 

That if our society is to move in the direction of the goals 
set by the Constitution, then special temporary measures 
will be necessary, to transform de jure into de facto 
equality. 


SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE REPORT 


Vast, Complex and Dynamic Problems 


“ 
CREDAM problems affecting women's status in India are so vast, 
Bekins and dynamic that we can only claim to have made a 
will заде in studying them. Changes in the status of women 
Ponti as ong term aspect of our social process and will require 
ee] us examination and assessment by persons interested. in 
al change. (Page xiv) 


Ch quus 
рр онен of our Society with its Lack of Homogeneity 
en within the Basic Pattern of Inequalities ў 


Р While it is true that the status of women constitutes à problem 


m 
гло all societies, and has emerged today as à fundamental 
De human „development, we. found that „sex  inequa. 
social ро. in: reality be differentiated from the variety О 
А еророгио апі cultural inequalities 1n Indian society. 
based АЛША ар inherent. in our traditional social structure, 
ien ecm: community and class have a very significant 
accepted ope he status of women in different spheres. Socially 
their Pace ts and expected roles of women, norms governing 
‘groups iour and of others towards them vary among different 
and regions. They are closely affected by the stage and 
and the position held by the group jn the 


m 
Pod of development, 
wome vierarchy. ‘All this makes broad generalisations regarding 
n’s status unrealistic. (Page 3) 
cess of Socio-economic and Politi- 


I 
mpact of the Complex Pro 
cal Change 


mod Ene complex processes gen 
Е ов democratisation, development, tion, ind 
egree: on etc, have all affected the status of women 20) differing 

s. It is, however, generally accepted that a change in the 


Statu. y 2 i 2 > 
s of women is a good indicator of the pattern and. direction of 
s towards а more 


Socia MES r 
Poe hange If the direction of that change 1 : 
with OS distribution of roles between men and women, in tune 
whol € constitutional directives, then the direction of change is а 

esome one. (Page 3) 


erally described by broad terms like 
urbanisation, indus- 
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Social Change— A Complex Issue 


The issue of social change in India is a complex one. Given 
the highly complex and heterogeneous social situation in the 
Country, it is not surprising that change takes many directions, 
some of which even conflict with one another. We had to 
consider only those components of this change which affect 
the status of women. This brought us face to face with 


production. The combination of these forces with the growth. 
of population has increased both Poverty and wealth. 
Education, urbanisation and wider avenues of participation 
in the social Process have both contributed and tried to com- 
bat the increase in social inequalities that resulted from this pro- 
Cess. (Page 3) 


Instruments of Social Engineering 


The period after Independence witnessed the enactment ofa 
number of laws that sought to apply the principles underlying the 


In personal laws governing Marriage and inheritance, the labour 
laws ensuring humane coaditions of work, maternity benefits and 


Propagate measures 
eology that emerged from 
social—have helped to 


1 minds of any sections 
of our society, and have played a sig 
Status of women. 


et 


and at the same time related to other 


ed rights and obligations. In the pure 
k or hierarchy but 


which is distinguishable from 
Dounas through its designat 
корс sense, status does not imply rank о 
usns E y positions vis a-vis others in terms of rights and obliga- 
SES ut as each status position ша particular structure can be 
Envie i terms of superiority and inferiority (t.e. in terms of power, 
ЕЕЕ s, advantages, апа disadvantages), the notion of status. 
NS sh MES Patin and grading. In assessing the status of women 
all follow the comparative approach as well. 
o adopta broader perspective and 


und E 5 
erstand that status denotes rclative position of persons, groups, 
fied social categories. Men and 


Soci à s 

dl strata, and a range of identi 

as ER aquire their identities through groups, strata and categories ; 

status j itis imperative to take note of them in assessing women's: 
us in India. 


aie status position is expressed in terms ofa role. Role 
particula, set of expectations and obligations associated with a. 
expectatio Status position within a group ог social situation. The 
ties and ns and obligations entailed by role are in terms of activi- 
statuses dues Each individual occupies a number of distinct 
roles, Er in a society and therefore he/she performs a variety of 
role. urther, around each- particular status position centres à 

set à ERG, 


At this juncture we need t 


Fertil; 
ertility, Family Planning and Education of Women 
CUM review of some of the latest. studies of differential fertility: 
evel Spent in different parts of India indicates that generally the 

education and fertility are inversely related. 

EPUM attitude towards family planning which involves the 
Approval of couples towards family size, need for a son, spacing, 
number and usage of birth. control techniques for limiting the 
closely A children or delaying pregnancies, has been found to be 
е т associated with the educational attainment of couples in all 
ajor surveys undertaken so far in India. 


The positive association between levels of educational attain- 


Ment 

E of couples and the three aspects of family planning : know- 

оца and practice, stems from the increased interpersonal 
Nication and exposure to mass media of people who are more 


edu 
Cated than the others. 


cles spite of the differences of the size and 
used in different surveys and. different 


characteristics of the 
levels of education 
t role of educa- 


Use 

tion nek them as the basis of analysis, the paramoun [ 

Res с a factor influencing all the spheres of family planning emer- 
(Page 30) 


T early. 

h S 

е Socio-Cultural Setting of Wome 
Any attempt to assess the status of 


n's Status 
women іп а society should- 
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ideally start from the social framework. Social structure, cultural 
norms, and value systems are important determinants of women's 
roles and their position in society. They influence social expecta- 
tions regarding behaviour of the two sexes, both as individuals and 
in relation to each other. Social traditions are a major influence in 
shaping attitudes as well as behaviour patterns of human groups : 
emerging trends of society cannot be viewed in isolation from them. 
(Page 37) 


Images of Women in Religious Traditions 


Religion provides ideological and moral bases for the accorded 
“status and institutionalised roles of women in a society the social res- 
trictions on women, and also the people's notions about their proper 
roles in the domestic and extra-domestic spheres, are largely deriv- 
-ed from the religious conceptions of a woman's basic characteristics, 
her assumed ‘virtues’ and ‘vices’, her proverbial strengths and weak- 
nesses, and the Stereotypes regarding her nature and capacities. 
Each religion has a treasure of myths and legends which through 
-descriptions of events and activities emphasize certain values. 


tion, marriage, and death. The social 
Occasions аге intermixed in all 
‘fact that there 
dual to internalise the values, 
ed in religion. i 

status and roles is assur. 


ea major role to play in this 
| forthcoming. Sometimes the judi 


out social legislation. If legislation 
country ‘the degree of women’s 
general emancipation in 
sary not only to legislate 
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but to see that it is implemented. (Pages 103—104) 
Roles, Rights and Opportunities for Economic Participation 


4 The status of any given section of population in a society is 
intimately connected with its economic position, which (itself) 
depends on rights, roles and opportunities for participation in econo- 
mic-activities. The economic status of women is now accepted as 
an indicator of a society’s stage of development. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that all development results in improving women’s econo- 
mic status, Patterns of women’s activity are greatly affected by social 
attitudes and institutions, which stem from the social ideology con- 
cerning basic components of status in any given period These may 
differ according to the stage of economic development. For 
example, at certain stages of development, capacity for work may 
provide the highest claim to status. At other stages, when society 
becomés inegalitarian, leisure may substitute work as a basic indi- 
cator of status. à : (Page 148) 


Heavier Concentration in Teaching 


The heavier concentration of women professionals in teaching 
and medicine reflects both opportunities as well as preferences. 
Teaching as an occupation, particularly at the school stage, requires 
relatively little training bey ond general education, jn comparison 
to the professions of medicine, engineering, etc. In the prevailing 
social ethos, a long-term professional training for women is still 
accessible to a minority among the upper middle class. The second 
reason for their preference is respectability áttached to'this-profession 
in society, in spite of its lower salary structure. Teaching has been 
always accorded a_ high status in Indian society, though its income 
potential has always been limited. Middle class families. prefer to 
See their women in this profession more than any other. One of 
the reasons for this is perhaps because it gives a woman compara- 
tively more time for her household duties, as there are more vaca- 
tions and limited hours of work. : (Page 206) 


Another reason for the heavy concentration of women in 
teaching has been. suggested by sociologists, who report that the 
percentage of women teachers in lower age-group is much higher 
than the men teachers at practically all levels of teaching. Women. 
enter the profession in substantial number but their number decli- 
nes beyond the age of 30 and drastically after 35. This may be 
interpreted to suggest a substantial entry of women into this. pro- 
fession before marriage anda tendency for some of them to leave 
employment with increase jn their family responsibilities. In the 
absence of studies based on the same cohort of teachers over a time 
period, it is not possible to accept this explanation. An alterna- 
tive explanation ; and in our opinion the more valid one, is the 
increasing rate of expansion of employment opportunities in this 
profession in recent years, and the greater degree of preference for 
women teachersin primary and middle schools which would 
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accountíora larger number of young women in this profession. 
A third possibility, which required investigation, is the relatively 
lower salary structure in many private schools. It is an accepted 
fact that itis easier to obtain the services of women for such low 
rates than men since women constitute a higher proportion of the 
educated unemployed. (Page 206) 


The Dilemma of Idleness among Educated Women 


The paradox of women's employment is that while illiteracy 


drives many out of employment, education does not necessarily lead 
to their employment. 


The development of education has been mainly confined to 
middle class families, among whom the attitude to women’s employ- 
ment outside the home had been most restrictive. ‘This attitude 
however has been changing rapidly under economic pressure and 
the changing social scene. The real difficulty lies in the failure of 
the economy to absorb all its labour power and to appreciate the 
need for an institutionalised pattern of labour utilisation that 
takes note of women’s roles as housewives and mothers. So far, 
in spite of occasional lip service to the idealised image of women in 
these roles, little attempt has been made to assess its productive 
value. Still less attention has been given to providing the neces- 
sary infrastructure to remove women's disabilities in the labour 
market. Education alone cannot remove these disabilities. (P. 222) 


Vocational amd Technical Training 


The need to relate educatio 
training to actual e ployment opportunities has been repeatedly 


tion and priority. (Pp. 222-223) 
Accelerating the Process of Social Change—A Joint Respon- 
sibility 
We realise that changes in social attitudes an 
cannot be brought about very rapidly. It is, 
to accelerate this Process of change by delib 
efforts. Responsibility for this acceleration has to be shared by 
and the community, Particularly that section of the com- 
n the equality of women. We, therefore, 


d institution s 
however, necessary 
erate and planned 
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urge that community organisations, particularly women's organisa- 
tions should mobilise public opinion and strengthen social efforts 
against oppressive institutions like polygamy, dowry, ostentatious 
expenditure on wedding and child marriage, and mount a cam- 
paign for the dissemination of information about the legal rights 
of women to increase their awareness. This is a joint responsibility 
which has to be shared by community organisations, legislators 
who have helped to frame these laws and the Government which 
is responsible for implementing them. (P. 336). 


.EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Contents of Chapter VI —Educational Development 

Chapter VI of the Report is devoted to the following aspects 
of educational development in India :— 

(i) General. 


(й) Education and Women’s Status, the 19th Century View. 
(iii) Post Independence Era—New Roles and Rights. 
(iv) Traces of Ambivolence between the Old and New Views. 


Section I : Progress of Women’s Education in India 
A. The Formal Educational System : 
(i) Constitutional Provisions and Achievements. 
(ii) Development in the Pre-Independence Period. 
(ii) Development in the Post-Independence Period, 
(iv) Enrolment as an Index of Educational Advance. Problems: 
of Retention, Wastage and Stagnation. 

(vy) Out-turn. 
(vi) Growth of Institutions. 

(vii) Women Teachers. 

(viii) Inspection. . 

(iz) Attitude to the Education of Girls and Women. 
B. Literacy 


C. Imbalance in Education. 


Section II : Recommendations 


(а) Co-education. 
(b) Curricula. 
(c) Pre-Primary Schools. 


(d) Universalization of Educacion for the Age-Group 6 to 14- 
(2) Sex Education. 
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3. 


(f) Secondary Education. 
(g) General Recommendations regarding the Formal System.. 


(h) Non-Formal Education. 
(i) Equality of Sexes as a Major Value to be inculcated. 
through the Educational Process. 
Necessity of Education from the Point of View of the 
Individual as well as the Society 


The Committee observed — 

"Emphasis on different arguments justifying the value and 
necessity of education from the point of view of the individual as- 
well as society has varied according to the historical needs of any 
Society in different stages of its evolution. The first argument 
regards education аз ʻa value in itself, since it develops the 
personality and the rationality of individuals. The assumption 
hereis that society, recognising the innate value of rationality 
and learning, accords a high status to the educated. The 
second argument emphasises the usefulness of educated persons to: 
Society at large. Their knowledge, by serving a social purpose, 
raises their status in society. From the point of view of the indivi- 
dual, education provides the necessary qualification to fulfil 
certain economic, political and cultural functions and consequently- 
improves his socio-economic status." 


Education and Social Change 


The Committee felt— 

“With the recognition of the need to direct the process of 

Social change and development towards certain desired goals, educa- 
tion has come to be increasingly regarded as a major instrument 
of social change. The Committee quotes the Education Commis- 
Sion 1964-66— 
: “The realization of the country’s aspirations involves changes 
in the knowledge, skills, interests and values of the people as a 
Whole. This is basic to every programme of social and economic 
betterment of which India stands in need......If this ‘change on 
a grand scale’ is to be achieved without violent revolution (and 
even for that it wouid be necessary) there is one instrument and, 
One instrument only that can be used : Education.” 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights and Education 


The Committee stated— у 
: “Опе of the expectations from this directed use of education 
15 аб it will bring about reduction of inequalities in society, on. 
the assumption that education leads to equalisation of status bet- 
Ween individuals coming from hitherto unequal socio-economic 
Strata of society. It was on this argument that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights included education as one of the 
asic rights of every human being. The Constitution of the 
UNESCO directs its efforts to achieve ‘the ideal of equality of 
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-educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinc- 
tions, economic or social." 


Education and Women’s Status (The 19th Century View) 
The Committee traced the history as— 


‘The history of the movement for improving women's status 
all over the world shows emphasis from the beginning оп education 
as the most significant instrument for changing women's subjugat: 
ed position in society. Increase of educational facilities and 
opportunities, and the removal of traditional bars on entry of 
women to particular branches and levels of education, came to be 
supported by all champions of women's emancipation from the 
19th century onwards. Social reformers in India, whether they 
"were modernising liberals or revivalists, also emphasised the impor- 
tance of education of women to improve their status in society. 
However, when we look into their justification for this departure 
from the tradition then prevalent in the country, we notice certain 
significant omissions According to the reformers, the main purpose 
for educating women was not to make them more efficient and active 
units in the proces es of socio-economic or political development, 
but to make them more capable of fulfilling their traditional roles 
in society as wives and mothers. The opposition of the orthodox 
-conservatives was countered by the argument that women’s educa- 
tion would strengthen the bonds of tradition and the family as the 
chief unit of social organisation. In their view, the denial of 
education and early marriage prevented the development of the 
‘personality and rationality of women. Stunted and crippled per- 
sonalities affected the harmony of the family atmosphere, weaken- 
ing the bonds of the family. Education for women was regarded as a 
means to improve their status within the family, and not to equip 

them to play any role in the wider social context. The absence of 
any economic compulsion was, in fact, the main reason for the slow 
progress of women’s education in this country.” 


The Committee felt, “Because of their reluctance to interfere 
in social matters, the colonial authorities generally supported this 
purely humanitarian and limited view of women’s education. The 
proble.n of reaching education and health services to the women of 
this country led to a realisation of the need for women teachers and 
doctors. Since this was not possible without training устеп in these 
professions the importance of these two vocations outside the fami- 


liar roles had to be incorporated in the programmes for women’s 
education." 


Post Independence Era —New Roles and Rights 
In the discussions on women's education in the post-indepen- 


dence era, a new dimension a 
: 1 ppeared due to the acceptance of 
equality of women and their need to play multiple roles in society 
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“The general purpose and objective of women’s education 
«annot, of course be different from the purpose and objective of 
men's education...At the secondary and even at the university 
stage women's education should have a vocational or occupation 
bias" (Five Year Plan, Government of India, 1951, Chapter 
XXXIII) j 


*In a democratic society where all citizens have to discharge 
their civic and social obligations, differences which may lead to 
variation in the standard of intellectual development achieved by 
boys and girls cannot be envisaged." (Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission, Government of India, 1953, Chapter IV) 


“In the progressive society of tomorrow, life should be a joint 
venture for men and women. Men should share the responsibility 
of parenthood and home-making with women and women in 
their turn should share the social and economic responsibilities 
of men." (Report of the Committee on Differentiation of Curricula 
for Boys and Girls, Government of India, 1954, Chapter IV) 


The Committee felt that “The emphasis on education equipping 
"women to carry out their multiple roles as citizens, house-wives, 
mothers, contributors to the family income апа builders of the new 
Society is consistent with the trend of discussions in international 
Agencies on women's education as a basic ingredient for improve- 


ment of their status". 
‘Traces of Ambivalence between Old and New Views 


'The Committee made the following observation— 
ion of importance of women's 


“Tn spite of the growing recognit . : 
hich supported it mainly as 


education, traces of the earlier view w. 

ап equipment for their roles as wives and mothers without conced- 

ing any position of equality with men in other spheres of life, 

can still be found not only in the opinions of individuals, but eveu 

in the statements of official agencies". The Committee quoted the 
eport of the University Education Commission, 1:49— 


“Women’s and men’s education should have many elements in 
common, but should not in general be identical in all respects, as is 
Usually the case today. A woman should learn something of pro- 

lems that are certain to come up in all marriages, and in the 
relations of parents and children, and how they may be met. Her 
Education should make her familiar with problems of home manage- 
Ment and skilled in meeting them, so that she may take her place in 
a home with the same interest and the same sense of competence 
at a well trained man has in working at his calling." 


The Committee: thinks that “Ап understanding of this 
ambivalence between the traditional and the new attitudes on 
Women's education is essential for examining the progress of 
Women's education in this country, because it has an impact on 
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academic planning, allocation of resources and development of 
values in society for both men and women. It lies at the root of 
all discussions regarding differentiation of curricula between the 
two sexes and continues to affect social attitudes regarding women's 
education, its social use and women's roles in society. This in 
turn has an impact on the class composition of women who are 
recipients of education. The achievements or the failures in the 
use of this instrument for transforming women's status have to be 
measured by these social indicators as well as quantitative ones 
like enrolment outturn, number of institutions and teachers, 
literacy rates and total stock of educated women at different levels. 
and in the light of the stated national objectives." 


'The Committee refers to the National Policy on Education— 


“The educational system must produce young men and 
women of character and ability committed to national servicc and 
development. Only then will education be able to play its vital 
role in promoting national progress creating a sense of common 
citizenship and culture and strengthening national integration." 


Progress of Women's Education in India: The Formal 
Education System 


The Committee refers to the Constitution of the Republic of 
India which guarantees equality of opportunity to all citizens 
irrespective of race, sex, caste and communities and directs the 
State to “Endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from 
the commencement of this Constitution for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years.” 
The Indian Education Commission in its Report (1966) : 
the failure to achieve this target. Tt emphasised the crucial impor- 
tance of fulfilling this directive in the coming decades. In view of 
the immense resources needed for this purpose, the Commission 


recommended phasing of this programme in the following man- 
ner :— 


regretted 


—“by providing five years of effective education to all chil 
dren by 1975-76 and seven years of such education by 1985-86 ‘ Š 


—by making part-time education for about one year compul- 
sory for all children in the age group 11-14, who have not com- 
pleted the lower-primary stage and are not attending schools. 
The aim will be to make these children functionally literate and 
stop all further additions to the ranks of adult non-literates ; and 


—by efforts to liquidate adult illiteracy.” 
Targets not Fulfilled 
The Committee made the following review— 


"The following review will indicate that even the targets 
recommended by the Education. Commission have not bcen achiev- 
ed, particularly in the case of women. The enrolment targets set 
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for the Third Plan by the National Committee on Women's Educa- 
tion (1959) were equal numbers with boys in the age group 6-11. 
at least half that of boys in the age group 11-14 and at least one-third 
that of boys in the age-group 14-17. The targets for the age 
groups 6-11 and 11-14 have not been reached even at the end of 
the Fourth Plan. The expected proportion of one-third in the age 
group 14.17 set for the Third Plan has however been exceeded 
slightly by the end of the Fourth Plan. The Fifth Five Year Plan 
Notes that in spite of substantial progress in the expansion of educa- 
tional facilities, the targets laid down for both elementary and 
secondary education registered a shortfall in enrolment, while those 
in higher education were exceeded. “But shortfalls have been 
particularlylarge in the case ofelementary education more so in 


the case of girls.” 


Slow Progress of Education among Girls 


The Committee states, Educational experts now admit that 
the delay in the achievement of the Constitutional directive is 
mainly due to the slow progress of education among girls, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. The discrepancy in the progress 
of education between boys and girls may be seen in the marked 
difference in the percentage of boys and girls of the corresponding 
age groups enrolled in primary, middle and secondary schools". 


Development in the Pre-Independence Period 


. The Committee analysed thé situation as, “The founda- 
tions of the formal system of education, sponsored and supported 
by the State, and divided into three well-defined stages 
(primary, secondary and university) and two main streams 
(general and vocational) were laid during the first half of the nine- 


teenth century. It was created essentially for men with the 
ment servants. In the 


to it, partly because of 
the traditional prejudices against their formal education and partly 
because society at that time could not imagine them as government 
rmal system of education began to 


spread, the role of education as a liberat 
Thus began the advocacy 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS ON EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN 


Two-fold Categorisation 


The recommendations of the Committee (1971-74) may be 
categorised under two headings :— 


I. Recommendations Regarding the Formal System. 
1l. Recommendations Regarding the Non-Formal System. 


I. Recommendations regarding the Formal System of 
Education 


The Committee discussed these recommendations under the 
following heads :— 


1. Co-education. 
Curricula. 
3. Pre-School Education. 
4. Universalisation of Education for the Age group 6—14. 
5. Sex Education. 
6. Secondary Education. 
7. General Education. 
8. Higher Education. 


Recommendations regarding the Formal System of Educa- 
tion in India 


i 1. Co-education In. our opinion, the considerations of effi- 
ciency, economy as well as equal opportunity require the acceptance 


ofcoeducation as a long term policy. In view of the divergent 
social attitudes, however, we recommend : 


(i) Co-education should be adopted as the general policy at 
the primary level. 


(ii) At the middle and secondary stages separate schools 
may be provided in areas where there is a great demand 
for them. But the effort to pursue co-education as a 


general policy at these stages should continue side-by- 
side. 
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(iii) At the university level co-education should be the gene- 
ral policy and opening of new colleges exclusively for 
girls should be discouraged. 


(iv) There should be no ban on admission of girls to boys’ 
institutions. 

(v) Wherever separate schools/colleges for girls are provided, 
it has to be ensured that they maintain required stan- 
dards in regard to the quality of staff, provision of 
facilities, relevant courses and co-curricular activities. 


(vi) Acceptance of the principle of mixed staff should be made 
a condition of recognition for mixed schools. There is a 
misgiving, however, that this provision may lead to ex- 
clusion of girls from some schools. Therefore, it is 
suggested that this measure may be reviewed a few years 

after it is implemented. 
(vii) Wherever there are mixed schools, separate toilet faci- 


lities and retiring rooms for girls should be provided. 
(Chapter 6, Para 72) 


2. Curricula. We recommend :— 

(i) There should be common course of general education. 
for both sexes till the end of class X, all courses being 
open to boys and girls. 

(ii) At the primary stage, simple needle craft, music and 
dancing should be taught to both sexes. 

(iii) From the middle stage, differences may be permitted 
under work experience. 

(iv) In classes XI-XII girls should have full opportunity to- 
choose vocational and technical courses according to 
local conditions, needs and aptitudes. 

e is a need to introduce 

courses for all students. 
(Chapter 6, Para 81) 


(v) At the university stage ther 
more relevant and useful 


3. Pre-School Education. We recommend— 

(i) The provision of three-year pre-school education for 
all children by making a special effort to increase the 
number of ‘balwadis’ in the rural areas and in urban 
slums. 


(ii) In order to enable them to fulfil the social functions: 


di d t should be made to locate them 
зо лр nd middle schools of 


as near as possible to the primary а 
the oca ч В (Chapter 6, Para 85) 
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4. Universalisation of Education for the Age.Group 
16—14. We recommend— 


() 
(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(0) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


tviii) 


(iz) 


Provision of primary schools within walking distance 
from the home of every child within the next 5 years. 


Establishment of ashram or residential schools to serve 
clusters of villages scattered in difficult terrains. Where 


this is not immediately possible, preparatory schools may 
be provided for the time being. 


Provision of mobile schools for children of nomadic 
tribes, migrant labour and construction workers. 


Sustained propaganda by all types of persons, preferably 
women— officials, and non officials, social and political 
workers, to bring every girl into school in Class I prefer- 
ably at the age of 6. They should visit local schools and 
involve parents and community leaders in order to pro- 


mote the schooling of girls, particularly in backward 
areas. 


Provision of incentives to prevent drop-outs. Since 
poverty is the major cause of drop outs the most effective 
incentive, in our opinion is the provision of mid-day 
meals. The rate of children passing the primary level 
has definitely gone up in States which have introduced 
mid-day meals. In Kerala, which has the highest 
literacy rate among women, this provision is one of the 
major"factors for the enrolment and retention of children 
in schools to-day. In reply to our questionnaire, the 
majority has given highest priority to this incentive The 
other important incentives which require to be provided 
to needy children are free school uniforms, scholarships 
or stipends and free supply of books and other study 
material. For girls particularly, the lack of adequate 
clothing is a great deterrent to attending schools. For 
schools which do not prescribe any uniform, some provi- 
sion of clothing is necessary. 

Special incentives for areas where enrolment of girls is 
low. This will need to be worked out according to local 


conditions. We suggest special awards or recognition to 
the community, teachers, students, etc. 


At least 50% of teachers at this stage should be women. 
Frovision of at least two teachers in all schools, and 


conversion of the existing single teacher ones as early as 
possible. 


Developing a system of part-time education for girls who 
cannot attend school on a full time basis. This system 
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skona provide education to girls at a time convenient to 
them. 


(x) Adoption of the multiple entry system for girls who 
could not attend school earlier or had to leave before 


becoming functionally literate. 


(ai) Provision of additional space in schools so that girls can 

bring their younger brothers and sisters to be looked 
after, either by the girls themselves in turn, or by some 
local women. (6.87) 

(zii) Opening of schools and greater flexibility in admission 
procedure in middle schools (multiple only) to help girls 
to complete their schooling. (6.88) : 


5. Sex-Education We recommend : 


(i) Introduction of sex-education from middle school. 


(i) Appointment of an expert group by the Ministry of 

Education to prepare graded teaching material on the 
subject. The group should include some experts on mass 
media, to advise on the use of films and other mass 
media for this purpose. 


(id) This material may be used for both formal and non- 


formal education. (6.89) 
6, Secondary Education. We recommend : 
(i) Free education forall girls up to the end of the secon- 
dary stage. 
(ii) Improving the quality 
facilities for important subject 
and commerce. 


of teaching and provision of 
s like science, mathematics 


(iii) Introduction of job-oriented work-experience, keeping in 
view the needs, the resources and the employment 
otential of the region е 0. courses leading to training as 
ANM, typing and commercial practice, programmes 
oriented to industry and simple technology, agriculture 


and animal husbandry. (6.92) 
7. General Recommendations. 


(i) Provision of mixed staff in all mixed s 
be made a condition of recognition. 
(ii) Adequate provision of common-rooms 

facilities for girls in all schools. 
gements for co-curricular activities for 


chools. This should 


and separate toilet 


(iii) Adequate аттап 
girls 1n all schools. 
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(iv) Provision of more need-cum-merit scholarships and 
hostel facilities for girls. (6.93) 


8. Higher Education. We recommend : 


G) Development of more employment opportunities, part- 
cularly of a part-time nature, to enable women to parti- 
cipate more in productive activities. 


Development of employment information and guidance 
service for women entering higher education. Many 
ofthem suffer from lack of information regarding job 
Opportunities and regret their choice of subjects when 
faced by difficulties in obtaining employment. (6.96) 


П. Non-Formal Education 


Increasing the Social Effectiveness of Women through a Con- 
tinuous Process 


The greatest problem in women's education today is to 
provide some basic education to the overwhelming majority who 


their age and social responsibilities as well as the literacy gap. For 
the sake of national plans for development, it is imperative to in- 
crease the social effectiveness of women in the 15—25 age-group 
even if we cannot do so for the still older groups. Ad hoc approaches 
through the adult literacy, functional literacy and other pro- 
have proved inadequate. They also 
есп men and women in the context 
ctions, in our view, are out-of-date. 

food habits, family planning all require 

"omen and continuing this kind of artificial 

xes may defeat the purpose of these pro- 
Srammes. As for vocational and Occupational skills, the needs of 
women are greater than those of men. While we do not deny the 
value of crafts, women’s need for vocational training cannot be 
limited to them. The skills differ according to the industrial and 
market potential of regions and it is imperative to relate the training 
to local needs, resources and employment possibilities instead of 
adopting an artificial sex-selective approach. Ad hoc approaches 
through a multiplicity of programmes by various governmental 
agencies will lead to overlapping, lack of coordination and wastage 
of resources. The problem is an integrated one and cannot be solved 


by short term programmes, What is needed is a continuous Process. 
(6.97—6.101) j 


Community Involvement and Non-Formal Education 


No attempt to professionalise this system will lead to develop- 
ment of the limiting, selective and a rigid approach with fixed 
curricula and classroom procedures, The prohibitive: cost of such 
orofessionalisation would inevitably limit its Operation to a few 
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selected centres. The teachers in a non-formal system must have 
other skills of direct relevance to the problems of the community. 
Without this kind of community involvement, such programmes will 
lack stability and continuity. (6.104) 
Participation in Social Life as the Objective of Non-Forma 
Education 

The object of the system should be to provide access to infor- 
mation and use of information for better participation in social life 
with literacy as the core of the package. ‘Though primarily meant 
for adolescents, the system should not exclude the young, particu- 
larly those who have been denied any formal education. Some of 
the latter may use it as a stepping stone to enter the formal system 
if our recommendation regarding multiple entry is accepted. (6.105— 
6.106) 
Limited Role of the Government 

The system will have to be organised through community 
groups. The Panchayats and the Women’s Panchayats recommend- 
ed in Chapter VII would appear to be the ideal bodies for this 
purpose. Government’s role should be limited to providing 
technical guidance and advice and enabling Government function- 
aries at the local level to participate in the programme apart from 
supportive assistance in the form of literature and reading material. 
Development of basic libraries in villages and the slum areas of 
towns is an imperative necessity for this purpose. We therefore 
recommend concentration of governmental effort on providing this 


infrastructure. (6:107) 

Equality of Sexes as a Major 
the Educational Process 

M 'The deep foundations of t 

in the minds of men and мотет 


Value to be inculcated through 


he inequality of the sexes are built 
n through a socialisation process 
which continues to be extremely powerful. Right from their earliest 
years, boys and girls are brought up to know that they аге different 
from each other and this differentiation is strengthened in every 
way possible— through language forms, modes of behaviour of 
labour etc. They begin to learn very carly what is proper or not 
proper for boys and girls and all attempts at deviation are noticed 
discouraged and sometimes punished. The sissy and the tomboy 
are equal objects of derision. There is nothing wrong in this if it 
were merely a question of distinction. But it soon gets inextricably 
і f the roles of men and women 


tied up with the traditional concepts о i 1 
and their mutual relationships which are based on inequality. The 


process of indoctrination affects the development of individual 


Personalities 3 
The only institution which can counteract the effect of this 
process is the educational system. If education is to promote equa- 
deliberate, planned ar.d sustained 


lity for women, it must make a de! 
effort so that the new value of equality of the sexes, can replace the- 


traditional value system of inequality. 


WOMEN TEACHERS AND ATTITUDES TO THE 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Problems of Women Teachers 


Some of the basic problems identified by women teachers, in 
almost all the states that the committee visited, are given below :— 


Resistance from the Family 


(а) Women teachers face a certain degree of resistance from 
their families to their working in rural areas, partly from 
the general apprehension against women working away 
from home, and partly from a fear of personal insecurity 
in villages. This has been aggravated by the deteriorat- 
ing law and order situation in some villages. There is 
also a fear that rural society may be unfriendly and even 
antagonistic to outsiders. We would, however, like. to 
mention that in some states we were told that rural society 
had now come to accept and even respect women teachers 
and doctors. 


Most of these attitudes are shared by the teachers 
themselves. Added to them is another cause of resistance 
from the women, used to lifein urban areas, that life in 
villages would be dull and unattractive. 


Lack of Physical Amenities 


(b) Apart from these factors, the lack of physical amenities 
like modern medical facilities, proper accommodation, 
toilets, transport and schooling for children are real 
difficulties that deter women from service in rural areas. 
Even when houses are provided, they are often outside 
the village, without any consideration for the problems 
of distance and insecurity that women have to face, If 
they are within the school, the teachers Cannot brin 
their families. The problem of accommodation idee 
still more accute with married women, if they have t 
work away from their husbands and families, 9 
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Recommendations of the Committee on the Problem of 
Women Teachers 


The Committee recommended that these pt oblems need to be 
solved on a priority basis in order to. increase the supply of women 
teachers in rural schools. Ifthis is not done, then the present 
imbalance in the development of women’s education between urban 
and rural areas will increase. ‘Added to this will be yet another 
imbalance, that of increasing unemployment among trained and 
qualified women teachers, whose reluctance to -serve in rural areas 
prevents their employment. The beginnings of this imbalance 
are already noticeable in many states. 


Inspection 


The system of inspection of schools varies from state to state- 
The general complaint, however, is that schools are not inspected 
regularly. In Himachal Pradesh a retired school teacher informed 
us that during her 24 years’ service, she had faced only three ins- 
Pections. In some states like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar village 
schools to be inspected once a year are only those which are within 
m reach. In most states all inspections cease during the rainy 

ason. 


There is an over-all inadequacy of women on the inspecting 
staff. Insufficient numbers and over-large jurisdictions contribute 
to the general inefficiency of inspections. For women in particular, 
the problems of distance, and inadequate arrangement for transport 
and night halts create added difficulties. This leads sometimes to 
Serve on the inspecting staff, and the states where the grade of 
inspectors is the same as that of headmistress of a high school (i.e. 
Punjab), women members of the service prefer to remain as head- 
mistresses. In Himachal Pradesh, we found that there was no 


women on the inspecting staff. 

States like Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh do not 
have a separate women's cadre of inspectors, and girls’ schools are 
olten inspected by male inspectors. In the case of single-teacher 
Schools, this sometimes creates а problem. We received some com: 
plaints from teachers of misbehaviour, blackmail or exploitation on 


the part of inspectors 
Attitudes to the Education of Girls and Women 


itudes to the education of girls vary, ranging from 
he need to one of absolute indifference, The Com- 
mittee’s survey reveals some interesting trends. A statement that 
girls should not be given any education received a categorical 
rejection bY 778% of respondents. A small minority (16.8%) did, 
however, agree with due TW. In the case of. higher education, 
however, WE find сынау hostile attitude since over 6450% 
responded that à girl 5 hou ea be allowed to go for higher educa- 
tion even jf she is Very intelligent. 


Social att 
acceptance oft 
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In view of the constitutional directive regarding free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14, we tried to elicit public 
opinion on the question of marking education compulsory. In res- 
ponse to our general questionnaire, 77.8% of the respondents, male 
and female, supported compulsory education for upto the 8th class. 
A separate questionnaire issued to educationists and administrators 
regarding measures necessary to improve girls’ enrolment in schools 
also evoked a substantial support in favour of compulsion. 


In urban areas, by and large, the acceptance of the need of 
education for girls is greater than in rural areas. Among the affluent 
there are two distinct attitudes. Some families are opposed to it for 
traditional reasons while other have welcomed it as an accomplish- 
ment and a symbol of modernisation. Among the middle classes the 
acceptance is the highest. The attitude amonz the lower middle 
class is more difficult to generalise because today's lower middle-class 
consists of white collared as well as manual workers. Though econo- 
micaily one, socially they are two distinct classes, their attitudes be- 
ing determined much more by their social background rather than 
their economic position. While an increasingly large section, 
conscious of economic necessity, is prepared to make substantial 
sacrifices for girls’ education, a very large number still finds itself 
unable to do so for economic and social reasons. For the majority 
of the people who live below subsistence level, poverty is the pre- 
dominant factor governing the attitude to girls’ education. 


Reasons for Variations on Social Attitudes 


Reasons for the Variations in social attitudes and the conse- 


quent slow progress о! women's education are both social and eco- 
nomic. 


(a) Large majority of girls, by the time they reach the age 
of eight, are required at home to do various domestic 
chores, e.g. collecting fire-wood, coal waste, cow dung, 
fetching water, sometimes from long distances, washing, 


cleaning, Cooking, taking food and water to parents 
in their places of work, etc. 


(0) Majority of girls of this age group have to look after the 


siblings, especially when their mothers are engaged in 
earning a livelihood, 


(c) A substantial number of girls are engaged in contributing 
to the family income by their own labour. The preva- 
lence of child labour has long been admitted as the 
greatest deterrent to the spread of education among 
children of the poor. The Committee was appalled by 
the extent and degree of use of young girls of five to 
fourteen working for twelve hours a day, 


(d) Our survey reveals several difficulties in 


iliti т th Е 
facilities for girls’ education. Nearly 53% he reip 


of the respon- 


(е) 


(f) 


(9) 
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dents refer to shortage of schools in general, 57.65% to 
absence of separate schools for girls in many places, 
43°57 % to over-crowding in schools and 53.95% to dis- 
tance from house to school. While 39 41% point to the 
absence of women teachers, 40.46% do not regard this 
as a difficulty. Other difficulties brought to our notice 
are the lack of adequate transport arrangement and toilet 
facilities, as also the prevalence of single teacher schools. 


The irrelevance of education as imparted in schools today 
has been discussed at length by the Education Commis- 
sion. While endorsing their views, we would like to add 
that this has a particularly adverse effect on parental 
attitude to the education of girls, especially in rural areas. 
Parents who have not as yet accepted the utility of edu- 
cating girls find in its irrelevance, justification for their 
apathy. Mothers of young girls told us that except for 
reading and writing, which the girls could pick up in two 
or three years, schools taught very Не that was useful. 
One peasant woman in a Punjab village felt that one way 
of making school education more meaningful would be 
to train girls to handle and repair tractors. Some women 
in the Kulu valley wanted training in methods of fruit 
preservation, so that they could fully utilise the products 


of their orchards. 


areas often results in alienation 


Education in the rural 
While this criticism was 


of the girls from their habitat. 
voiced in many places, the m st vocal opinion was €x- 
pressed by women in the village: of Himachal Pradesh. 
Since the development of the state and the standard of 
living of its people depended oa the continued efforts of 
women in agriculture, education in their. opinion was 
becoming an adversary of progress. Girls who completed 
their formal educ tion in the village did not want 10 


continue living in villages or take part in agricultural 
activities. The problem became more acute when, owing 
to absence of secondary school in the villages, they had 
to study outside, in urban or semiurban areas. Many 
of them found village life with its hardships intolerable 
afterwards. ‘This was particularly brought to our notice 
in Nagaland and Himachal Pradesh. Most girls who 
complete secondary school develop a desire for white- 
collared job, or urban life in some form. 

While early marriage ОГ betrothal was undoubtedly the 
greatest deterrent to progress of girl’s education in the 
past, itis much less so now. Our survey indicates that 
only 38% of the respondents find early marriage a 
genuine difficulty for girls’ education while 41°5% do not 
agree with their view. 
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Marriage Prospects and Education of Girls 


The strongest social support for girls’ education continues to 
come from its increasing demand in the marriage market, Accord- 
ing to our survey, 64:25% of the respondents felt that education 
helped to improve marriage prospects of a girl. 


CURRICULUM AND WOMEN EDUCATION 


Recommendations ofthe Committee on Differentiation of 
Curricula for Boys and Girls (1961) 


, Background. In its meeting held on Мау 10, 1961, the 
National Council for Women's Education authorised the Chairman 
to set up a Committee to examine comprehensively the problem of 
curricula for girls at all stages of education. In consultation with 
the Ministry of Education, the Chairman, Smt. Raksha Saran, set 
up a Committee on November 1, 1961. 

Constitution of the Committee. 
of 11 members. 
Chairman : Smt. Hansa Mehta. 
Members. Kumari S. Panadikar ; Kumari S. беп; Kumari 
Sabarwal, ; Smt. S. Ray ; Smt. Chitra 


S. Pankajam ; Kumari K. 
Naik ; Smt. B. Tarabai; Shri P.N. Mathur ; Shri Т.С. Sankara 


Menon ; Smt. V. Mulay. 


Terms of Reference 
(a) To examine the present curricula of school education 
and to determine the extent to which they take care of 
the individual and social needs of women in the prevail- 
ing circumstances of the country 
(b) To suggest necessary reforms without, at the same time, 
causing an upheaval in the general pattern of education 


(c) In view of the need of trained women personnel for deve- 
lopment projects under social services, to consider the 
need for providing additional diversified courses of a pre- 
vocational nature, apart from Fine Arts and Home 
Science, at the secondary stage. 

(d) To review the content of courses under the group ‘Fine 
Arts’ and ‘Home Science’ and to suggest such modifica- 
tions as are necessary to enable women to take up some 


gainful employment. 
(e) To examine the types of suitable occupations for which 
training should be given in the polytechnics and junior 
technical schools that are being set up for girls. 
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The Committee consisted 
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Major Recommendations 
'Sex Difference 


According to the traditional view the mere biological differ- 
ence of sex created different physical, intellectual and psychological 
characteristics between men and women and these basic sex differ- 
ences necessitated the provision of differentiated curricula for them. 
"Modern research into sex differences, however, has shown that 
such a belief has no scientific foundation. 


With regard to the intellectual differences between the sexes, 
it has now been established that women are in no way inferior to 
men and that the differences in their academic and professional 
achievements are due mainly to lack of adequate opportunities or to 
influence of traditional cultural patterns. Similarly, it has bcen 
established that there is no scientific iustification for the popularly 
held view that certain subjects are ‘masculine’ and others ‘feminine’. 


With regard to psychological differences between the sexes 
the recent findings are that there are no psychological characteristics 
related to sex as such and that the different psychological traits 
which men and women exhibit are the result of social conditioning. 


It has also been established that the physical differences bet- 
-ween the two sexes are of minor significance. Most of the research 
relating to the determination of differences and their causes has 
been carried out in Western countries and it is a matter for regret 
that no such studies have yet been undertaken in India. The need 
of such investigations in Indian conditions is imperative. 


Equality of Women 


‘Tf society is to be organised on this ne i 
ros w basis, wome i 
have to be given real and effective equality with men.” „Фу 


In order to enable them to attain de facto e 7 d 
; s uality with me 
and usher in the new social order, the Comm d ка UR Ет 

the adoption of the following measures :— 


(a) The existing gap between the education of ir 
should be rapidly bridged. Xon ot ges анча 


(b) Intensive efforts should be made to educate the public 
regarding the scientific findings about sex differences and 
to develop proper attitudes in each sex towards the other 
In particular, the public mind will have to be disabused 
of all traditional concepts of the physical and inteliectual 
inferiority of women. The public in general and the 
teachers in particular will have to be made to realise 
that it is unscientific to divide tasks and subjects on the 
basis of sex and to regard some of them as ‘masculine’ 
and others as ‘feminine’. Similarly, the fact that the 
so-called psychological differences between the two sexes 
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arise, not out of sex but out of social conditions will have 
to be widely publicised and people will have to be made 
to realise that stereo-types ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
personalities do more harm than good. 


"The Role of Women in Society 


The Committee felt that in the progressive society like ours 
the women are expected to share the social and economic responsi- 


bilities of men. The Committee felt :— 


. ‘We do realise that child-rearing and home making will have 
‘prior claims on women. We, however, feel that owing to the deve- 
lopment of sciences and technology, both these functions will occu- 
py less and less of their time. It would now be possible for women 
to take up a career of their own and it will be a great social tragedy 
to allow them to do so. We, therefore, recommend that the 
education of women should be so planned as to enable them to 
follow a career of their choice without, in any way, neglecting their 
responsibilities for child-rearing and home making.” 


Proposal for Differentiation of Curricula and other allied 
Problems 


“Jn the ultimate democratic and socialistic pattern of society 
which we visualise, education will be related to individual capaci- 
ties, aptitudes апа interests which, as stated above, are not related 
to sex. There, would, therefore be no need in such a society to 
differentiate curricula on the basis of sex. 


But it will be some years before this new social order is creat- 
ed. In the transitional phase in which we are at present, certain 
psychological differences between men and women as well as certain 
divisions of social functions based on them will have to be accepted 
as matters of fact and as a practical basis for building up the 
curricula for boys and girls. While doing so, however, care should 
be taken to see that values and attitudes which are essential in the 
long run are increasingly built up in men and women and that no 
step is taken which all tend to perpetuate or intensify the existing 
differences. Itison these fundamental assumptions that the pro- 
posals fora differentiation of curricula between boys and girls 


made in this Report are based." 


А. Primary Stage 

l. No differentiation. should be made in the curricula for 
boys and girls at the primary stage. 

2. The traditional attitude to regard certain tasks, as ‘manly’ 
and others as ‘womanly’ is generally built up in early childhood 
through social atmosphere. Simple needle-craft, cooking, music 
and dancing, introduced in primary schools for boys and girls alike 
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will incidentally counter-act these influences and build up new and: 
healthy attitudes. 


3. The proportion of women working as primary хатад 
should be substantially increased and women should be appointei 
on the staff of all primary schools. For this purpose the scheme 
recommended by the National Council for Women's Education for 
increasing the number of women teachers at the primary stage 
should be immediately and vigorously implemented. 


B. Middle Stage 


l. The ultimate objective before the country is to. provide 
free and compulsory education to all children until they reach the 
age of 14. The curriculum to be provided for this minimum course 
of general education should be common to boys and girls and no 
differentiation should be made therein on the basis of sex. This 


common course should also include a core curriculum of home 
science. 


2. In our opinion, 11 or 12 is too early an age to make the 
choice of an elective course and no tangible benefit can be derived 
by introducing electives at this early stage. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that special intensive courses of vocational preparation should 
be organised after the middle school stage, 


3. All middle schools should provide for the teaching of a 
craft which is suited to local conditions and, wherever possible for 
the teaching of more than one craft. Where only one craft has 
been introduced, it should be obligatory for all boys as well as girls. 
Where more than one craft has been introduced, each child should 


have the freedom to choose any craft for which he or she has an 
aptitude. 


4. In all middle 
but where girls do atte 
boys, appointment of w 


schools it is desirable to have mixed staff ; 
nd a middle school ordinarily meant for 
omen teachers on staff should be obligatory. 


5. Steps should be taken to expand the provision of facilities 
for middle school education for girls as largely as possible. This 
may be done by appointing women teachers on the staff of co- 
educational schools, or by establishing separate girls’ schools. 
When both these methods are not possible, adequate stipends 
should be provided to enable deserving and needy girls to stay in 
hostels and pursue their studies in middle/secondary schools. 
Wherever necessary and possible, transport facilities should be pro- 
vided to girls to enable them to attend middle schools which may 
not be easily accessible from their places of residence, 


C. Secondary Stage 


Tn the opinion of the Committee, the 


д best form to organise 
secondary education would be as follows : 


| i 
| 


(c) 
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The general courses of secondary education should not 
attempt to give vocational competence; but craft or 
handwork or productive labour of some type should form 
an integral part of such courses. 


The Committee recommended the provision of intensive 
vocational courses which will begin after the middle 
school stage and be spread over one to three years. These 
should be run as parallel alternatives to the general cour- 
ses of secondary education with a view to preparing boys 
and girls of different vocations in life. They should also 
be sufficiently diversified to meet the requirements of 
girls Аза special case, and in view of the comparatively 
inadequate development of middle school education for 
girls, especially in rural areas, it may be desirable to 
admit, to such courses, even those girls who may not 
Lave technically completed the elementary school but 
who may otherwise be in a position to benefit from them. 
Continuous research and investigations are necessary to 
ascertain the changing social conditions and employment 
potential in different parts of the country and to adjust 
the provision made for these courses accordingly. 

At the end of the secondary course, there should be a 
second bifurcation. Some students would go in for 
courses in humanities or sciences to prepare themselves 
intensively for admission to universities. The others 
would be diverted into various walks of life through 
intensive training in specialised courses that would aim 
at giving vocational competence. These courses should 
have large variety and should be based on the 
manpower requirements and social needs of different 
areas as ascertained through continuous programmes of 
research and investigation. 


Measures Suggested to Improve Diversified Courses 


The following measures are needed to improve the existing 
diversified courses at the secondary stage to meet the special needs 
of the girls : 


(a) 
| (0) 


| (c) 


to add further subjects to the existing diversified courses ; 
to prepare teachers for the teaching of these diversified 
courses ; and 

to give financial assistance іо the girls’ schools to. enable 
them to introduce the teaching of new elective subjects 
and also to raise the standard of teaching in subjects 
which have already been introduced. 


: The Committee recommends that steps should be taken to 
improve the introduction of home economics. 


| 
| Home Economics 
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Music and Fine Arts 


This is another group of subjects which is popular with girls. 
It is, therefore, recommended that steps should be taken to prepare 
the necessary teachers and to revise the scale of pay, where 
necessary. Liberalfinancial assistance should also be made avail- 
able to girls’ schools for the introduction of these courses. 


Sex Education 


Sex education is essential at the middle and secondary stages- 
It should not, however, form part of the curriculum and be given 
by mature, competent and well trained teachers. If satisfactory 
conditions and competent teachers are not available, it should not 
be attempted at all. 


Provision of other Facilities 


To meet the needs of deserving and needy girls, who have 
по access to separate secondary schools, hostels should be attached 
to central secondary schools for girls and adequate stipends, to 
cover maintenance costs, should be provided, on the basis of merit- 
cum-need. Wherever necessary and possible, transport facilities. 
should also be provided to enable girls to attend separate secondary 
schools which are not easily accessible from their homes. 


The Education Commission 1964-66 on Curriculum for Girls 


The Commission 
mittee on the Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls. 


The National Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(1974) on the Curriculum of Women Education 


The observations of the Committee are :— 


(a) According to the survey conducted by the Committee, 


69:82% of the respondents agreed that girls should get the same 
type of education. 


(b) Inspite of this marked change, however, a demand for 
differential curricula comes from parents whose sole object in 
educating girls is to improve their prospects in the matrimonial 
market These parents often discourage girls from taking up 
‘difficult’ subjects. Sometimes ‘difficult subjects’ require coaching 
and the parents are not prepared to spend ‘that extra’ on the girls, 
while for the boys ‘it has to be done’. 


(c) The number of girls taking up sciences and mathematics 
is steadily increasing. 


(d) In spite of the recommendation of the Education Com- 
mission, many States still continue to prescribe different curricula 
for boys and girls at the school level. This has had an adverse 
effect particularly on the teaching of mathematics to girls. Many 


endorsed the recommendations of the Com- ; 
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ion for the teaching of science 


girls’ schools still make no provis 
ck of adequate number of women. 


subjects This has resulted in a la 
teachers in these subjects. 

(e) Home Science has for long been emphasised asa subject 
most suited for girls, and a large majority of girls take up this 
course. The courses now current in this subject require major 
revision. The present pattern of uniformity in these courses 
neglects the environmental factors and availability of local resour- 
ces. Introducing these dimensions would make them more relevant 
and realistic. 

This course if revised and developed with proper scientitic 
foundations, would be suitable for both boys and girls and meet 
the needs of general as well as vocational education. For example, 
cookiug should include knowledge of nutrition, dietetics, canning 
and food preservation etc. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


(i) There should be a common course of general education 
for both sexes till the end of class X, all courses being 


open to boys and girls. 


(ii) At the primary stage, simple needle craft, 
dancing should be taught to both sexes. 


(iti) From the middle stage, differences may be permitted 
under work experience. 


(iv) In classes XI—XII girls should have full 
choose vocational and technical courses 
local conditions, needs and aptitudes. 

(v) At the university stage there is а need to introduce more 
relevant and useful courses for all students. 


music and 


opportunity to: 
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CO-EDUCATION m 


Meaning of Co-education. Co-education is the joint parti- 
cipation of the sexes in all the activities with freedom for the social 
‘contact. It is the education of the boys and girls together in the 
same classes of a school, admission to the school being secured by 
pupils of both sexes on equal terms and opportunities and freedom 
being provided for the association of the sexes in intra and exira- 
school activities. Co-education does not mean just the admission of 
girls into boys’ schools merely for the purpose of teaching. 


“Co-education is not a modern experiment in India; thousands 
of years ago, in the Vedic Bharat, the sons and daughters of 
Mother India acquired an ideal system of education in an ideal 
way, sitting together in the sacred temples of lore and art—the 

Tapovans’ sisters and brothers, as they were known, being pupils 
of the same Guru, developed a sweet relation far from any tinge of 


sex-passion. These boys and girls had made our ancient India an 
envy of the world.” 


.. Gandhiji said, **Co-education 
ghls must cultivate healthy and 
upon a strong moral code." 


R.K. Mukerjee has s 
in the following words : 


must be allowed and boys and 
harmonious relationship, based 


ummed up the necessity of co-education 


“In the sphere of education this general and new fundamen- 
‘tal reason (i.e. emancipation of woman) acquires a special emphasis 
and significance. Highest pedagogic theory must more and more 
consider education as not to be confined within the boundaries of 
the school or a matter of the class-room only, Education must take 
into account the whole of the unfolding personality, the complete 
development of the individual, his intellect no less than his emo- 
tions, awakening and feeding every kind of interest. But this 
programme is too large for the school proper and its ordinary and 
formal methods. Much of it depends for its realisation on what 
may be called the environment of the school. Now an environment 
for the purpose of such a complete education cannot exclude the 
relations between the sexes, both in the influences of those in 
charge, and in the companionship of those growing up. Each has 
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something to give to the other, and without that being given in 
time, the growth of each runs the risk of being staryed, or warped : 
resulting not only in a serious deficiency at the time, but perhaps 
much more for the needs and problems of later life." 


Advantages of Co-education 


1. Economic factors. Co-education t.e., the education of 
boys and girls under the same roof, enables usto meet the increas- 
ing demand of education by women. Poor India can hardly afford 
to open separate colleges for women. There is lack of funds, ade- 
TER buildings, good teachers and equipment for the education of 
girls. 


2. Psychological consideration. Hayward wrote, “Future 
mothers should not have to confess with tears, that they do not 
understand boys." Boys and girls should not be brought up as stran? 
gers. Greater contact between boys and girls results in a sense of 
comradeship and they would be able in course of time to approach 
each other without giving that undue emphasis to the sexual side 


that is but natural in the present circumstances. 


Co-education has a humanising 


3. Humanising effect. 
tendencies to extremes of 


influence on both boys and girls in that 
masculinity and feminity are checked. [t makes the girls less shy 
and makes the boys morc refined. The mixing of the sexes is 
natural as the feminine mind gains from association with boys an 


vice-versa. 


24+ Disciplinary problems are solved. Discipline becomcs 
easier to 1naintain because boys wish to stand. well and in the eyes 
of the girls and vice-versa. The punishment of a fault is feared more 
than it would be in separate institutions. 


4 5. Modification in personality traits. Because of co-educa- 
tion, boys learn perseverance, conscientiousness and industriousness 
from girls and the latter learn independence, self-reliance ап 
resource from boys. 


6. Increase in purity. Itis felt that boys are made less 
purer and more modest by co-education, the girls are made less 
ignorant and sentimental and consequently less liable to make a 
grave matrimonial mistake in life. There is less underground excite- 
ment and more excitement of a natural and obvious kind. 
doubt that attendance 
Besides, women can 
hus we can make out a 


^ 7. Intellectual benefits. There is no 
in the classes becomes almost cent-per-cent. 
teach some subjects better than men and t 
good case for co-education. 


8. Homely atmosphere. Go-education enables us to have a 


Polished home. 


9. Better domestic life. It would be developed through co- 
education. Addison once said, “Female friendship is necessary for 
intellectual development.” 


10. Reduction in Mental Diseases. Dr. Freud believed 


that co-education alone could kecp young people free from diseases 
of mind. 


Disadvantages of Co-education 


1. Freely mixing up creates troubles. Dr. Stanley Hall 
writes : “During the early years of adolescence when the body is 
rapidly changiug and a sense of an awkwardness and reticence is 
felt, the two sexes should not intrude upon each other." Since in 
our tropical country sex consciousness develops at an early age, free 
mixing is fraught with danger, 


P 2. Less attention to girls. Girls always suffer, It is genc- 
rally seen that in co-educational institutions adequate facilities are 
not provided fur girls. 


3. No thorough cleansing of the mental make-up. Co- 
€ducation is a farce in many cases as we have not taken to this 
business in the right spirit. There must be a sane attitude and 
proper and healthy outlook. 


4. Unhealthy effects on intellectual pursuits. "Men can- 
not study when women are around and that if women are let into а 
college, they are likely to get round some of the professors and 
marry them and then good-bye to research and higher thought." 


5. Separate needs of men and women, Dr. Joad has 
remarked, “Girls tend to be more interested in t 
surroundings, in what is pretty and ornamental, boys in what is 
more remote from them, in what is useful, in what is general and 
what is abstract. Boys seek expression in investigating, exploring, 
constructing, girls through artistic and emotional channels." Rous- 
seau has also talked in the same tune, “A man seeks to serve, a 
woman seeks to please, the one needs knowledge, the other taste... 
To be pleasing in his sight, to win his respect and love, to train him 
in childhood, a counsel to tend him in manhood and to console, to 
make his life pleasant and happy, these are the duties of women 


for all time." Same type of education for boys and girls is hardly 
suitable. 


heir immediate 


6. Physiological factors. Co-education cannot prove useful 
аз a uniform programme of physical and mental activities for both 
the sexes would affect the health of adolescent girls. 


7. Undue emphasis on make-up. Co-education results in 
girls using gorgeously bordered saris which are gazed at by the 


boys. The boys come immaculately dressed. There is every possibi- 
lity that shy glances, stealthy eying and admiring gazes will lead to- 
various unhealthy practices. 


_ 8. Separate code of discipline. The discipline that is- 
suitable for a boy is not as a rule equally suitable for a girl. 


9. Distraction of attention. Mixing of sexes at the adole- 
sccnt stage when sex urge is at its highest pitch, is not advisable. It 
distracts the attention of both boys and girls and hampers their 
progress in studies. 


. 10. Immorality. The strongest objection is from the moral 
point of view. Emotional disturbances will take place. They are- 
exposed to sex appeal and morals are at risk. Sex crimimality will 
increase with co-education The girls and lady teachers will be 
exposed to sexual licentiousness. 

VARIOUS COMMITTEES ON CO-EDUCATION 
I Recommendations of the University Education Commis- 
sion 

Separate .chools between the Age of 13 and 18. The Uni- 
versity Education Commission was ofthe view that there seems to 
be a definite preponderance of opinion that from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year of age until about the eighteenth, separate schools 
for boys and girls are desirable. 


Why no Co-education at College Level. Some of the argu- 
ments given are (i) A woman cannot develop her personality in a 
men's college. (ii) There is no need for women to undergo the ner- 
vous strain of examinations. (iit) Women’s education should be more- 
in keeping with the temperament and needs of women as wives and 
mothers, (iv) Overcrowding js more serious for women than for 
men. (v) ‘A pleasing feature of colleges for women has been the- 
intimate relations of students and teachers.’ Some of these argu- 
ments have greater weight in the absence of truly co-educational 
colleges where the needs of men and women would be given equal 
weight in designing the programme. 

Co.education at College Level. As the age ofentry to 
degree colleges would, on our recommendation, be approximately 
eighteen, college education may be co-educational, as it is at pre- 
sent in many medical colleges. Separate institutions at this level 
would demand unjustified increase in expense. To maintain sepa- 
rate institutions for men and women side by side, duplicating 
equipment, even when it is very inadequate, would be an undue 
tax upon limited financial resources. Separate women's colleges 
commonly have poorer buildings, poorer equipment, and less able- 
teachers. As far as possible co-educational institutions sheuld be 
encouraged at the degree level. 
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Co.educational Institutions and their State of Affairs 
The University Education Commission noted the following : 


There are few truly co-educational colleges in our country. 
Rather there are men's colleges'to which women have been admit- 
ted as students, which is a very different matter. Quite frequently 
in *co-educational colleges nearly all the amenities arc for men, 
and women are little more than tolerated. Often sanitary facilities 
for women are totally inadequate, and sometimes wholly lacking. 
Recreation space and facilities for women similarly are inadequate 
or lacking. One of the most frequent suggestions made to us was 
that where women and men attend colleges, that a physical direc- 
tress for women be provided. 


In many co-educational colleges women have little or no share 
in college life. Women’s hostels usually accommodate but few 
women, and sometimes none at all. According to the comments 
received, in one city where there are few or no hostels some women 
students must leave home at 5 A.M. in order to attend classes, and 
no provisions for refreshments are provided, although the students 
do not finish their work until mid afternoon. The Commission 

` received comments to the effect that the attitudes of men students 
left much to be desired. 


Other weaknesses of ‘co-educational’ colleges reported to the 
Commission are that there are too few women teachers, and that 
examinations are a severe nervous strain to women. 


Recommendations 


.l. The ordinary amenities and decencies of life should be 
provided for women in colleges originally planned for men, but to 
which women are being admitted in increasing numbers, 


2. There should be no curtailment 


: in educational opportuni- 
ties for women, but rather a great increase 


_3. There should be intelligent educational guidance, by 
qualified men and women, to help women to get a clearer view of 
their real educational interests, to the end that they shall not try to 
initiate men, but shall desire as good education as men get. 
Women's and men's education should have many elements in com- 
mon, but should not in Seneral be identical in all respects, as is 
usually the case today. 


4. Women students in general should be helped to see their 
normal places in a normal society, both as citizens and as women 


and to prepare for it, and college programmes should be so designed 
that it will be possible for them to do so, 


5. Through educational counsel and by example the prevail- 


ing prejudice against study of home €conomics and home manage- 
ment should overcome. 
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6. Standards of courtesy and social responsibility should be 
emphasised on the part of men in mixed colleges. 


7. Where new colleges are established to serve both men and 
women students, they should be truly co-educational institutions, 
with as much thought and consideration given to the life needs 
of women as to those of men. Except as such colleges come into 
existence there are no valid criteria for comparing segregated educa- 
tion with co-education. 


8. Women teachers should be paid the same salaries as men 
teachers for equal work. 


IL Co.education and Secondary Education Commission 
(1952.53) 


The Commission's views in this context are “It seems to us, 
therefore that there can be no hard апа fast policy with regard to 
co-education and that in this respect the pattern of education in our 
schools cannot be very much in advance of the social pattern of the 
community, where the school is located. We are of the opinion that 
where it is possible separate schools for girls should be established 
as they are likely to offer better opportunities than in mixed schools, 
to develop their physical, social and mental aptitudes and all States 
should open such schools in adequate numbers. But it should be 
open to girls, whose parents have no objection in this matter, to 
avail themselves of co-educational facilities in boys' schools. 


The Commission has, however, recommended some conditions 
for co-educational and mixed schools. These are mentioned as 


below : 


l. The lady teachers and the men teachers must be appoint- 
ed in these schools. 


2. There should be provision for these subjects as are liked 
by the girls, e g., Music, Home Craft, Drawing, Painting, etc. 


3. Separate retiring rooms, playing fields, sanitary con- 
veniences should be provided for girls. 


4. 'There should be atleast one woman teacher on the staff 
in rural schools, where the number of the girl students happens to 
be less. 

5. Special co-curricular activities suited to girls, like Home 
Nursing, Needle Work, Girl Guiding should be introduced. 


6. The women representatives should be taken on the manage- 
men’ so as they could see that necessary facilities for girls are ac- 
tually provided by the management. 
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II. National Committee on Women Education (1959) 


In 1959, the National Committee on Women’s Education 
recommended that co-education should be adopted asa general 
policy at the primary stage, but as a transitional measure, separate 
schools may be provided in places where there was a strong public 
demand for them and enrolment of girls was large enough to 
justify separate schools. At the middle and secondary stages more 
co-educational schools should be started, subject to the condition 
of adequate attention being paid to special needs and requirements 
of girls. Separate secondary schools for girls should, however, be 
provided specially in rural areas The Committee while recommend- 
ing alternatives in areas where co-education was not acceptable, 
suggested efforts to remove difficulties and apprehensions against 
co-education by providing right type of staff, encouraging parental 


visits and the appointment of women teachers and women heads in 
co-educational institutions. 


IV. Recommendations of Smt. Hansa Mehta Committee on 
Qo-education (1962) 


In 1962, the Committee on the Differentiation of Curricula 
for Boys and Girls admitted the division of academic opinion on 
co-education and recommended the following :— ; 

(i) Adoption of co-education as the general pattern at the 
elementary stage with a vigorous propaganda to over- 
come resistance to co-education. Аз a transitional 
measure, however, separate primary or middle schools 
might be provided in case of a large demand. 


(ii) Full freedom to management and parents {о establish 


co-educational or separate institutions at the secondary 
and collegiate stage. 


(iti) Appointment of women teachers in all educational 
institutions at the secondary and university stage which 
are ordinarily meant for boys. Similarly some male 
teachers should also be appointed in secondary schools 
and colleges meant for girls, removing the existing ban 
on such appoinuments. 


V. National Committee (1974) оп Co-education 


Inthe course of the investigation the National Committee 
(1974) found continued evidence of this divergence of views regard- 
ing co-education. According to their survey, as many as 57°56% 
regard absence of separate schools as a reason for not sending girls 
to schools Some persons consider that co-education may lead to 
immoral behaviour. In Punjab, the Committee was told that 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati had prescribed a distance of at least 
5 miles between boys’ and girls’ schools. Among those communities 
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"which observe purdah, there is naturally a demand for separate 
schools. Meos in Haryana and Rajasthan, the Maplahs in Kerala, 
a large number of Muslims in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh etc., fall in this 
Category. It is interesting to note, however, that there was no 
demand for separate schools in. Kashmir, although the majority of 
the population of that State is Muslim. In certain areas the Commit- 
tce found the resistance to co-education to be higher among the 
Hindus than Muslims. For instance, in the village Bankheri in 
Madhya Pradesh not a single girl from upper-caste Hindu families 
"Was attending school even at the primary level, because there was 
no saparate school for them, while ina village with a pre-domi- 
nantly Muslim population in Bihar Sharif there was no objection to 
girls attending a co-educational school upto middle level. Another 
respect in which findings have been somewhat different from find- 
ings of earlier Committees is regarding the variation in urban and 
rural attitudes to co-education. The Committee found the resistance 
to be more of an urban middle class phenomenon. One of the 
reasons for this is increasing indiscipline and rowdyism in insti- 
tutions for secondary and higher education. The under-privileged 
classes do not seem to have such objection to co-education. In 
Himachal Pradesh the rural population expressed surprise at 
this question. In their view, if boys and girls could work together 
in fields there could be no reason why they could not study in same 


schools. 


The advocates of co-education support it not only from the 
point of view of economy and efficiency but some of them also claim 
that the performance of students is better in co-educational schools 
especially if the sex ratio is even. The survey of official opinion shows 
a clear preference for co-education as indicated in the table at 
page 64. The significant point to be noted is that the support for co- 
education, particularly at the primary and middle levels, comes 
not only from the Directors of Public Instruction and Principals but 


from field staff working in rural areas such as Block Development 


Officers and Mukhya Sevikas. It should also be noted that the 
support from this last category is considerably reduced at the level 
of secondary education. During their tours the Committee found 
that a large number of persons were opposed to co-education at the 


secondary stage because they fecl that adolescent youth should be 


segregated. 


The Committee was told repeatedly that boys’ schools are 
better equipped, have more choice of subjects and have better 
academic standards. In one boys’ schoo! in Aligarh district there 
were 30 girls studying even when there was a separate school for 
them in the same vicinity. The quality of teaching was pcor in the 
girls’ school and therefore, the parents preferred to send them to 
boys’ school. According to the Bihar study ‘‘most responses under- 
lined lack of required teaching facilities as the reason for women 
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going to men predominated educational institutions". In other 
States also similar opinions were voiced. 


Karnataka is the only State in the whole of India where all 
schools at the primary level (I-IV) are separate for girls ; but frorn 
class V onwards co-education is the norm. The official explanation 
for this policy was, that separate schools made it easier to enrol 
and retain girls for 4 years. Once parents got used to the idea, 
they agreed more readily to their daughters' continuing their studies 
further. The Committee was not in a position to assess the impact 
of this policy. 


Contrary to the recommendations of various national Commit- 
tees, some States e g., Bihar, have definitely adopted a policy against 
co education to the extent of discouraging it. 


In the opinion of the Committee (1974) the considerations of 
efficiency, economic as well as cqual opportunity require the 
acceptance of co-education as a long term policy. In view of the 
divergent social attitudes, however, the Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


(i) Co-education should be adopted as the general policy at 
the primary level 


(ti) At the middle and secondary stages separate schools may 
be provided in areas where there is a great demand for 
them. But the effort to pursue co-education as a 
general policy at these stages should continue side-by- 
side. 


(iit) At the university level co-education should be the gene- 
ralpolicy and opening of new colleges exclusively for 
girls should be discouraged. 


(iv) There should be no ban on admission of girls to boys” 
institutions. 


(v) Wherever separate schools/colleges for girls are provided, 
it has to be ensured that they maintain required stan- 
dards in regard to the quality of staff, provision of 
facilities, relevant courses and co-curricular activities. 


(vi) Acceptance of the principle of mixed staff should be 
made a condition of recognition for mixed schools. 


(vii) Wherever there are mixed schools, separate toilet facili- 
ties and retiring rooms for girls should be provided. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR GIRLS’ EDUCATION 


Recommendations of Various Committees and 
Commissions 


-A. Recommendations of the National Committee on 
Women’s Education (1959) 


Background, The problems of education of girls and women 
‘acquired a new significance after the attainment of independence. 
Education panels of the Planning Commission at its meeting held in 
July, 1957, recommended that “a suitable Committee should be 
appointed to go into the various aspects of the question relating to 
the nature of education for girls at the elementary, secondary and 
adult stages and to examine whether the present system was help- 
ing them to lead a happier and more useful life’. This recommen- 
-dation was placed before the Conference of the State Education 
Ministers (held in September, 1957) who also agreed that a special 
"Committee should be appointed to examine the, whole question of 
women's education. ‘I'he National Committee on Women's Edu- 


cation was accordingly set up by the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education. 


Chairman. Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, Chairman, Central 
Social Welfare Board. 


Members Kumari S. Panadikar ; Shri P.N. Mathur ; Smt. 


Kulsum Sayani ; Shri J.P. Naik ; Smt. Sahra Ahmed ; Smt. О.С. 
Srinivasan ; Kumari Sarojini Rajan ; Dr. Phulrenu Guha. 


"Terms of Reference 


(а) To suggest special measures to make up the leeway in 


women's education at the primary and secondary 
levels. 


b To examine the roblem of wastage in girls’ education at 
P 8! 5 
these levels. 


(c) To examine the problem of adult women who have 
relapsed into illiteracy or have received inadequate edu- 
cation and who need continuation of cducation so as to 
enable them to earn a living and participate in projects of 
national reconstruction. 
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(d) To survey the nature and extent of material and other 
facilities offered by voluntary welfare organisations for 
the education of such women and to recommend steps 
necessary to enable them to offer larger educational faci- 


lities to them. 


(e) To examine the possibility and methods of encouraging a 
larger number of women to go into vocational trades by 
providing suitable vocational training as a part of formal 
education or through special courses designed for adult 


women. 
Major Recommendations 


A. Special Recommendations Needing Top Priority 


1. The education of women should be regarded as a major 
and a special problem in education for a good many years to come 
and a bold and determined effort should be made to face its 
‘difficulties and magnitude and to close the existing gap between 
the education of men and womenin as short a time as possible. 
The funds required for the purpose should be considered to be 
the first charge on the sums set aside for the development of 
education, 


2. Steps should be taken to constitute as early as possible a 
National Council for the Education of Girls and Women. 

3. The problem of the education of women is so vital and 
of such great national significance that it is absolutely necessary 
for the Centre to assume more responsibility for its rapid develop- 
ment. 

4. The State Governments should establish State Councils 
for the education of girls and women. 


5. Every State should be required to prepare comprehensive 
development plans for the education of girls and women in its 
area. 

6. It is also necessary to enlist the co-operation of all semi- 
official organisations, local bodies, voluntary organisations, teachers’ 
organisations and members of the public to assist in the promotion 
of the education of girls and women. 


7. The Planning Commission should set up a permanent 
machinery to estimate, as accurately as possible, the woman-power 
requirements of the Plans from time to time *and make the results 
lable to Government and the public. 


B. Other Special Recommendations 
1. Primary Education (Age group 6-11) : (1) Conces- 
sions in kind (not in cash) should be given t9 all girls, whether 
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from rurai or urban areas, of parents below a certain income 
level. 


(2). The Government should formulate a scheme for awarding: 
prizes to the village which shows the largest proportional enrolment 
and average attendance of girls. 


2. Middle and Secondary Education (Age group 11 to 
17). (1) At the middle school stage, more and more co-educational 
institutions should be started. 


(2) But for the secondary stage, separate schools for girls: 
should be established specially in rural areas, at the same time 
giving parents full freedom to admit their girls to boys’ schools if 
they so desire. 


(31 All girls (and all boys also) of parents below a prescribed 
income level should be given free education upto the middle stage. 


(4) As far as possible, free or subsidised transport should be: 
made available to girls in order to bring middle and secondary 
schools, within easy reach. 


3. Curriculum and Syllabi. (1) There should be identi- 
cal curriculum for boys and girls at the primary stage with the 
proviso that, even at this stage, subjects like music, painting, sewing» 
needle work, simple hand-work, and cooking should be introduced 
to make the courses more suitable for girls. 


(2) At the middle school stage, and more especially at the 
secondary stage, there is need for differentiation of curricula for 
boys and girls. 


4. Training and Employment. (1) Immediately steps 
should be taken to set up additional training institutions for women 
teachers in all such areas of the country where a shortage exists at 
present. 1 


(2) With a view to inducing women from urban arcas 10° 
accept posts of teachers in rural schools, women teachers serving 
in rural areas may be provided with quarters and a village allow- 
ance may be given to such teachers. 


(3) The maximum age limit for entry into service be 
relaxed, and the age of retirement may be extended to 60 prov ded 
the teacher is physically and otherwise fit. 


5. Professiorhland Vocational Education, (1) The em- 
ployment of women on a part-time basis, wherever feasible pond 
be accepted as a policy. Ў 

(2) Girls should be encouraged to + 
Commerce, Engineering, Agriculture, Med 
university stage by offering them scholars} 
cessions. 


ake up courses in 
lcme, etc, at the 
Ips and other con- 
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_ (3) It is important to organise compaigns to mobilise public 
‘opinion for creating proper conditions in offices and establishments 
in which women can work freely. 


6. Facilities for Adult Women (1) Educational facilities in 
the form of condensed courses (а) that prepare women for the 
Middle School Examination and (b) those that prepare them for the 
High School or Higher Secondary Examination should be provided 
more extensively in all States. 


(2) Provision should also be made of condensed courses, which 
train women for suitable vocation after completion of necessary 


continuation education. 


7. Voluntary Organisations. The services of the voluntary 
organisations should be extensively used in the field of middle, 
secondary, higher, social and vocational education of women. The 
existing grant-in-aid codes of the States need a thorough revision. 
There should be a substantial and significant difference in the rates 
of grants-in-aid as between girls’ institutions and boys’ institutions 
at all levels. The conditions of aid for girls’ institutions should be 
made easier. 

^ 


©. General Recommendations 


Wastage and Stagnation. Wherever primary edu- 
cation is not free, immediate steps should be taken to make it free. 
"Whenever new schools are started, the rural region should be 
given priority consideration. 


(1) Аз а scientific study of the problem of wastage on an 
all.India basis is nceded, the Ministry of Education should carry 
out special studies of this problem in all parts of the country. 


(2) The following steps should be taken to reduce the extent 
of stagnation in class I : (i) all fresh admissions to class I should be 
made in the beginning of the school year and not later than 60 days 
after the beginning of the first session ; (ii) it should be a specific 
responsibility of teachers to see that proper attendance is maintained 
in the school; (її) the age of admission should be raised to six 
plus, (iv) standards of teaching should be improved. 


(3) The stagnation in classes II to V can be reduced if (è) 
attendance of children is increased ; (ii) standards of teaching are 
improved ; (iit) internal examinations are introduced ; (iv) books 
and educational equipment needed by poor children are supplied 
in good time. 


(4) About 65 per cent of the cases of wastage at the primar 
level are due to economic causes. This wastage can be Ape 
only if provision for part-time instruction is made for those child 
“who cannot attend on a whole-time basis. i 
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(5) About 25 to 30 per cent of the cases of wastage at the 
primary level are due to the indifference of parents. This cause 
can be eliminated partly by educative propaganda and partly by a 
rigorous enforcement of the compulsory education law. 


Employment of Teachers. (1) The present scales of pay of 
teachers should be suitably revised. 


(2) There should be no distinction between the scales of pay 
and allowances paid to teachers in Government and Local Board or 
Municipal institutions and those that are paid to teachers working. 
under private managements. 


(3) The 'triple-benefit scheme called the Pension-cum-Provi- 
dent Fund-cum-Insurance Scheme should be made applicable to 
every teacher who is employed permanently in an institution. 


RURAL AREAS AND GIRLS’ EDUCATION 


Recommendations of the Committee to look into the Causes 
for Lack of Public Support particularly in Rural Areas 
for Girls’ Education and to enlist Public Co-operation 
(1963) 


Appointment of the Committee. The National Council for 
Women’s Education at its meeting held in April 1963 endorsed the 
suggestion made by the Union Education Minister in his inaugural 
address that a small committee be appointed to look into the causes: 
for lack of public support, particularly in rural areas, for girls’ 
education and to enlist public cooperation. This suggestion was made 
in view of the serious short-falls in the enrolment of girls. The Com- 
mittee was to suggest, therefore, ways and means of achieving subs- 
tantia] progress in this field. 


The Chairman of the National Council for Women’s Educa- 


tion accordingly appointed in May 1963 a Committee with Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, Chief Minister, Madras, as Chairman. 


“The Committee is convinced that it is only through a willing, 
educated and informed public that any progress can be made at all. 
Not only is the need urgent, but the ground is also ready for a com- 
prehensive programme for mobilising public cooperation to promote 
girls’ education and giving it constructive channels of expression, It 
is essential that official action and the programme based on iniGanve 
must move forward in close harmony. "There has to be a sense of 
partnership and shared responsibility between officia] and EX 
agencies. There is also the need for a systematic and EE 
programme with an adequate organisation for mobilising c 


ommunity 
effort. 
Fields for the Cooperation of the Public p; 
tion of the public should be encouraged in the е pos ре 


(i) Establishing private schools ; 


(ii) Putting up of school buildings ; 

(iii) Contributing voluntary labour for construction of school 
buildings ; 

(iv) Helping in the maintenance of school buildings ; 


(v) Helping in providing suitable accommodation for teachers 
and students, particularly in the rural areas ; 


(vi) Popularising co-education at the primary stage. 


(vii) Creating public opinion in favour of the teaching 
ng P ор А 
yrofession and to give greater respect to the teacher in the 


community ; 


(viii) Undertaking necessary propaganda to make the profession 
of teaching for women popular ; 


(iz) Encouraging married women to take up part-time teaching 
in village schools and to work as school mothers ; 

(z) Initiating action and participating in educative propaganda 
to break down traditional prejudices against girls’ 
education ; 

(xi) Setting up and organising school betterment committees, 

improvement conferences ; 


(xii) Supplying mid-day meals ; 
(xiii) Supplying uniforms to poor and needy children ; and 
Supplying free text-books and writing material’ to needy 
children. 


The State Councils for Women’s Education are the most 
suitable agencies for providing the organisation and leadership for 
mobilising community effort. They | should function as a part of the 
network of which the District Councils at the district level, and the 
Mahila Mandals and similar voluntary bodies at the town and 
village levels would be strong and active links. These agencies. 
should look upon mobilising of community effort and educating 
public opinion to promote girls’ education as their main and 
primary responsibility. They should aim at building up in villages 

of voluntary workers, men and women, who are 


and towns teams ) > 
willing to devote themselves to this cause and work actively for its 


promotion В 


State’ 
opinion jn favour 


(i) School improvement conferences ; 


(ii) Seminars ; 


(xiv) 


s Responsibility. The State should educate public 
of girls' education through : 
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(iii) Radio talks, audio-visual aids and distribution of informa- 
tive pamphlets and brochures ; 


(iv) Enrolment drives, generally in June and special additional 
drives for girls’ education during Dussehra ; and 


(v) Assisting voluntary, welfare and other organisations, private 
individuals and associations engaged in the field of educa- 
tion of girls and women. 


Popularisation of Giris’ Education 


1. Schooli Improvement Conferences. School Improve- 
ment Conferences should be arranged widely throughout the States 
and particularly in the less-advanced States in order to encourage 
people to contribute to educational awakening and advancement. 


2. Schools in All Areas. The State should continue to help 
in an abundant measure in providing necessary schooling facilities 
in all the areas and in all habitations, however small, so that the 
local population can make use of them. It should be the endeavour 
of the State to provide a Primary school in each habitation with a 
population of 300. However, in scattered, hilly or isolated areas, 
Primary schools should be provided where the population is even 
less than 300, so as to provide every habitation with a school within. 
а mile ; а Middle school in each habitation with a population of 
1,500 and above, within a radius of 3 miles. The establishment of 
Secondary schools should be planned in such a way as to cater to 
the needs ofthese Primary and Middle school leavers. Generally 
there should be a Secondary school within a radius of 5 miles. 


3. Pre-primary Schools. Itis necessary that in rural areas 
particularly, Pre-Primary schools should be attached to Primary 
schools so that children get accustomed to schooling even at the 
ender age. 


4. Sound Buildings. The existing functional deficiencies of 
schools should be remedied by replacing buildings which are totally 
inadequate to modern educational needs. There should be periodi- 
cal inspection of school buildings and hostels so as to ensure their 
structural soundness and suitable sanitary facilities. 


5. More Attractive School Work. School work should be 
made more attractive and should present education in terms more 
acceptable to pupils. 


6. Appointment of Women ‘Teachers, 
shortage of teachers is bound to remain for a long 
fore, concerted efforts have to be made to recruit 
teachers as possible. Women are by general consen 
ers for the Primary classes in all schools. It should 
States to appoint women teachers in Primary scho 
number of women teachers in mixed schools, 


The question of 
time and, there- 
as Many women 
t the best teach- 
be the aim of all 
ols and a greater 
A school staffed by 
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women will inspire greater confidence. in the parents and make 
them willing to send their children to mixed institutions. 


7. Special Incentives for Women Teachers. The basis of 
recruitment of women teachers should be widened and their condi- 
tions of work should be made more attractive. Financial incentives 
like special allowances for hilly, isolated or any other specific back- 
ward ruralareas should be given to teachers. Each State may 
specify areas where such allowances would be available. 


. 8 Part-time Employment. Attempts should be made to 
bring back to the teaching profession. married women who have left 
it in recent years and to bring in women from other occupations to 
supplement the teaching staff. 

9. Condensed Courses for Айан Women, Condensed 
courses should be organised on a larger scale for adult women, 
particularly from rural aieas so that they could take up teaching 
jobs in the villages. 

10. Relaxation in Age Limit of Women Teachers. In order 
to attract more women teachers the age-limit for the unmarried an 
married women teachers should be relaxed in the case of those 
working in village schools. ‘The service conditions of such married 
women who do parttime teaching work should be made more 
attractive. 


1}. Women Teachers to be Posted Nearer. Women 
teachers, as far as possible, should be posted in or near their own 
villages. 

12. Improved Salary Scales for Teachers. The salary 
scales of all teachers should be improved and the teachers should 
be paid an economic wage, so that they may be retained in the 
profession. ‘There should be improvement in the service conditions 
of teachers. Provision should also be made for retirement benefits. 


13. Special Incentives for Teachers in the Rural Areas. 
Special drives should be organised to attract people in rural arcas 
to the teaching profession as the best form of social service needed 
for the upliftment of the villages. 

14. Training Schools with Hostels. Training schools with 
hostels need to be located in the rural centres and near ‘difficult’ 
areas where girls from the villages are trained and sent back to 
work in their own or neighbouring villages. This will help to bring 
forward. teachers with local ties in these areas. The policy of 
locating the large majority of training schools in the towns should 
be reconsidered. 

15. Preference to. Women from Rural Areas in 
Admission. , During selection of trainees for training schools and 
colleges, special preference should be given to women from rural 
areas seeking admission. 
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16. Increased Training Facilities. The training facilities 
available in each State should be of such a magnitude that the 


annual output of trained teachers would be equal to the demand 
for additional teachers. 


17. Improvement in Inspection. The inspecting staff 
should be adequate and strong if improvement is to be secured and 
waste reduced. Such a staff can keep close touch with the local 
conditions and cffer sound advice for economical and well directed 
improvement and development. A separate women inspectorate 
will help to bring in morc girls to school. 


18. Quarters for Women Teachers. It is only by pro- 
viding women teachers with quarters near the schools that we can 
attract many educated women to the teaching profession. As far 
as possible, twin quarters should be built near the school premises, 
which would help the women | teachers to live with social workers, 
the Gram Sevikas and others and have company and social life. 
The recommendations made by the Fourth Plan Working Group 
of the National Council for Women's Education regarding the 
requirements of teachers’ quarters in the Fourth Plan both for 
Elementary and Secondary teachers (50,000 quarters for elementary 
teachers and 10,000 quarters for Secondary teachers) should be 
seriously considered for implementation, and appropriate advance 
action initiated as early as possible. 


19. Adequate Hostel Facilities. The absence of hostel 
facilities as also the slow progress in the construction of those that 
have been undertaken, have affected the enrolment of girls, parti- 
cularly in rural areas. The construction of hostels, therefore, 
should be included as one of the priority objectives in the Plans 
of the States and necessary financial assistance for the construction 
of hostels and maintenance stipends be made available more liber- 


ally to local authorities and voluntary organisations working in 
the field of education of girls and women. 


20. More Responsibility on Local Bodies. Local bodies 
should be made responsible for the provision of school buildings, 
equipment, playing fields and the like and observance of the 
educational code in the State. 


21. Adult Education. In the field of social ed 
determined effort should be made to increase the numb, 
racy classes for women in rural areas and to Carry out intensive 
campaigns for the spread of literacy amongst women. Activities 
in this field should be administered by the Education Departments 
of the State Governments. 


ucation, a 
er of lite- 


22. Central Assistance A study of conditions Prevailing 


in the less advanced States and the conditions prevailing in some of 
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the advanced States has convinced that the problem of enlisting 
public cooperation and increasing the enrolment of girls in schools, 
particularly in the rural areas, is one which needs to be tackled. 
ina co-ordinated manner and from several angles. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs some general recommendations are made аз 
applicable to most of the less advanced States followed by some 
specific recommendations regarding the individual States. 


Such Central Assistance should be :— 


(a) At the elementary stage for :— 
(i) Preparation and employment of women teachers ; 
(ii) Grant of free books, writing materials and clothing: 
to girls; and 
(iti) Twin quarters for women teachers. 


(b) At the secondary stage for :— 
(i) Provision of separate schools for girls ; 
(ii) Hostels ; 
(iii) Grant of free books, writing materials and clothing 
to girls; and 
(iv) Preparation and appointment of women teachers in 
increasing numbers. 


23. School Buildings. The p'ovision of suitable school 
buildings is one of considerable urgency. For this, either hundred 
per cent Central assistance or Jong-term Central loans should be 
provided. 

24. Free Education for Girls and Centra 
While hundred per cent Central assistance would be necessary 
the above schemes and projects, it is of paramount importance 
that all States should find ways and means of providing funds in 
order to make education free for all girls up to the secondary stage. 


Unless this incentive is given, it will be very difficult for the 
their present economic circumstances to afford girls’ 


1 Assistance. 
for 


parents in 
education. 
25. Special Fund by States for Girls’ Education. It is 

seen that the States who have not made reasonable provision of 
irls’ education in their plan have also been the States, generally 
Baking, where progress of girls’ educat'on has not been appre- 
cable. The State Governments should make all reasonable provi- 
sion for the advancement of girls’ education and earmark such funds. 
Community Support for Girls’ Education. If re- 
t are available are limited and do not meet the full 

in such cases the concentration of activities sh 

uirements, і tivities should 
ел rural areas. The State Governments may explore possibilities- 
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of raising of local resources for the purpose of meeting the full 
requirement of the advancement of girls’ education. 


27. State Councils for Women's Education. The States 
should also use the good offices of the State Councils for Women's 
Education and Strengthen these Councils by providing for them a 
Proper sécretariat and suitable financial assistance to meet the 
expenses of T.A. and D.A. of the members so that the latter can 
be in constant touch with the workers in the field and provide 
them with necessary advice, guidance and encouragement. 


28. Compulsory Education Acts. 
Act should be introduced 


addition, State Governmen 
and carry on Propaganda to 


Compulsory Education 
in States whereit does not exist. gi 
ts should provide sufficient incentives 
attract all children to school. 


29. Curriculum. While the curriculum can be the same 
for both boys and girls at the primary and middle stages, provision 
‘should be made for offering of electives comprising subjects which 
would be of special interest to girls and which would help them, 
later in their fields of activity. The recommendations made by 
the Committee of the National Council for Womens’ Education 
in the report ‘Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls 


‘should be carefully studied and action taken by the States to imple- 
ment them as far as possible. 


30. Double Shifts 
have a rush of admission, 
asa temporary measure. 


In schools that lack accommodation but 
the double-shift system may be tried 


уе been engaged in work. While 
these arguments are relevant, we feel that su 


it 
hours of schooling will have {о be consid, 3 rae E 
hilly areas where due to climate, economic ‚апа other conditions 
parents will not be in a position to send childre 
in fact, they could be employed on the fa 
ing season for instance, or some manual 


t to bring in 
some return to the family. We agree that the adj Е 
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school hours and school holidays to seasonal requirements cannot 
bea uniform feature of a permanent palliative, but till things. 
improve and till the parents and guardians are educated so as to 
understand the need for proper schooling for their girls and boys. 
the adjustment of school hours would act as an healthy inducement. 


32 Extra Labour by Less Advanced States. The less 
advanced States of Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan апа Uttar Pradesh have their peculiar probleins 
and not all solutions, could be generally applied to solve their 
difficulties This much, however, can be said that these States 
will have to make extra efforts and aims at additional enrclments 
in classes I-V and VI-VIII. Ах (һе secondary stage, the enrol- 
ment should be nearly double the present rate. This is necessary 
for ensuring that there is an adequate supply of women teachers. 


Education Commission (1964-66) on Women Education 


The Education Commission (1964-66) wrote, “In the 
modern world, the role of the women goes much beyond the 
home and the bringing up of children. She is now adapting a 
career of her own and sharing equally with man, the responsibi- 
lity for the development of society in all its aspects. This is the 
direction in which we shall have to move. In the struggle for 
freedom, Indian women fought side by side with men. "This equal 
partnership will have to continue in the fight against hunger, 
poverty, ignorance and ill—health.” 


The Education Commission fully endorsed the recommend- 
ations of the three committees which have examined the problem 
of womens’ education in recent years : (a) The National Committee 
on the Education of Women under the chairmanship of Shrimati 
Durgabai Deshmukh ; (5) The Committee on Differentiation of 
Curricula between Boys and Girls under the chairmanship of 
Shrimati Hansa Mehta ; and (c) The Committee under the chair- 
manship of Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam which studied the problem in 
the six States where the education of girls is less developed. 


The Commission invited special attention to the following 
recommendations of the National Committee on Women’s Educa- 
tion :— i 


(1) The education of women should be regarded as a major 

: programme in education for some years to come and a. 
bold and determined effort should be made to face the 
difficulties involved and to close. the existing gap between 
the education of men and women in as short a time as 
possible. 


(2) Special schemes should be prepared for this purpose and 


the funds required for them should be provided on a 
priority basis. 


(3) Both at the Centre and in the States, there should be a 
special machinery to look after the education of girls and 
women. It should bring together officials and non-officials 
in the planning and implementation of programmes for 
women's education. 


In addition, it will also be necessary to give adequate atten- 
tion to the education of girls at all stages and in all sectors. 


The role of women outside the home has become an impor- 
tant feature of the social and economic life of the country and, in 
the years to come, this will become still more significant. From this 
point of view, greater attention will have to be paid to the problems 
oftraining and development of women. Opportunities for part- 
time employment which would enable women to look after their 
homes and to have a career outside will have to be largely expand- 
ed. Asthe age of marriage continues to rise, full-time employment 
will have to be provided for almost all young and married women. 
As the programme of family planning develops, elder women 
whose children have grown up, willalso need employment oppor- 
tunities. Teaching, nursing and social service are well-recognised 
areas where women can have a useful role to play. In addition, 
several new avenues will have to be opened out to them. 


Education of Girls Primary Stage 


The education of girls requires special attention in fulfilling 
the Constitutional directive and should be accelerated on the lines 
of the measures recommended by the National Committee on 
Women's Education. 


Education of Girls—Secondary Stage 


(1) Efforts should be made to accelerate the expansion of girls" 
education so that the proportion of girls to boys reaches | : 2 at the 
lower secondary stage and 1:3 ағ the higher secondary stage in 
20 years. 


(2) Emphasis should be placed оп establishing separate 
schcols for girls, provision of hostels and scholarships, and part-time 
and vocational courses. 


Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls 


The recommendation of the Hansa Mehta Committee that 
there should be no differentiation of curricula on the basis of'sex is 
endorsed. Home science should be provided as an optional subject 
but not made compulsory for girls. Larger provision should be 
made for music and fine arts, and the study of mathematics and 
science should be encouraged. 


Education of Women, University Stage 
At present, the proportion of women students to men S edis 
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in higher education is 1 : 4. This should be increased to about 1 : 3 
io meet the requirements for educated women in different fields. 
For this purpose, a programme of scholarships and provision of 
suitable but economical hostel accommodation should be developed. 


(2) At the undergraduate stage, separate colleges for women 
may be established if there is a local demand. At the postgraduate 
level, however, there is no justification for separate institutions. 


(3) Women students should have free access to courses in arts, 
humanities, sciences and technology. Courses in home science, 
nursing, education and social work need to be developed as these 
have attraction for a large proportion of girls. Facilities for advanc- 
ed training in business administration and management should also 
be provided. 


(4) Research units should be set up in one or two universities 
to deal specifically with women’s education. 


"Women Teachers 


(1) The employment of women teachers should be encouraged 
at all stages and in all sectors of education. Opportunities for part- 
time employment should be provided for them on a large scale. 


(2) Adequate provision should be made for residential accom- 
modation particularly in rural areas. 


(3) The condensed courses for adult women operated by the 
Gentral Social Welfare Board should be expanded. 


(4) Increasing facilities should be provided for education 
through correspondence courses. 

(5) Wherever necessary special allowances should be given to 
women teachers working in rural areas. 

The Resolution on the National Policy on Education 
has stressed the importance of women education : “The education 
of girls should receive emphasis, not only on grounds of social 
justice, but also because it accelerates social transformation.” 

stice, 
Recommendations of the National Committee Report 
(1974) for Popularising Woznen Education in India 


Elementary Education 
1. Provisions of primary schools within walking distance from 


the home of every child within next 5 years. 


Establishment of ashram ог residential schools to serve 

t rs of villages scattered in difficult terrains. Where this is not 

clus aiatelY possible, peripatetic schools may be provided for the 
im 


time b?' 
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3. Provision of mobile schools for children of nomadic tribes, 
migrant labour and construction workers. 


4. Sustained propaganda by all types of persons, preferably 
women officials and non-officials, social and political workers, to 
bring every girl into school in Class | preferably at the age of 6. 
"They should visit local schools and involve parents апа community 
leaders in order to promote the schooling of girls, particularly in 
backward areas. 


5. Provision of incentives to prevent drop-outs. Since poverty 
is the major cause of drop-outs the most effective incentive, in our 
opinion, is the provision of mid-day meals. The rate of children 
passing the primary level has definitely gone up in States which 
have introduced mid-day meals. In Kerala, which has the highest 
literacy rate among women, this provision is one of the major fac- 
tors for the enrolment and retention of children in schools today. 
In reply to our questionnaire, the majority has given highest 
priority to this incentive. The other important incentives which 
require to be provided to needy children are free school uniforms, 
scholarsbips or stipends and tree supply of books and other study 
material. for girls particularly the lack of adequate clothing is 
a great deterrent to attending schools. For schools which do not 
prescribe any uniform some provision of clothing is necessary. 


6. Special incentives for areas where enrolment of girls is 
‘ow. This will need to be worked out according to local condi- 


tions. We suggest special awards or recognition to the community, 
ceachers, students, etc. 


7. At least 50% of teachers at this stage should be women. 


8. Provision of at least two teachers in all schools, and con- 
version of the existing single-teacher ones as early as possible. 


9. Developing a system of part-time education for girls who 
cannot attend school on a full time basis. This system should 
provide education to girls at a time convenient to them. 


10. Adoption of the multiple entry system for girls who could 
not attend schoo] earlier or had to leave before becoming function- 
ally literate. 


11. Provision of additional space in schools so th 
bring their younger brothers and sisters to be looked 
by the girls themselves in turn, or by some local women. 


Middle School Education 


Recommendations made for the primary ч 
applicable to middle schools as well. There isa hee Bm 
educational facilities at this level. We would like tq алав 
opening of schools and greater flexibility in admission ere 
to help girls to complete their schooling. - 


at girls can 
after, either 


8t 
Secondary Education 


The National Committee made the following recommenda-- 
tions :— 


l. Provision of free education for girls up to the end of the 
secondary stage. 

2. Provision of facilities for subjects like science, mathematics. 
and commerce. 

3. Introduction of job-oriented work-experiences. 

4. Adequate provision of common-room and separate toilet 
facilities for girls in all schools. 


5. Adequate provision of co-curricular activities for girls in. 
all schools. 


Higher Education 


The Committee recommended :— 


1. Development of employment information and guidance- 
services for women entering higher education. 

2. Development of more employment opportunities particu- 
larly of a part-time nature to enable women to participate more in 
productive activities and accordingly provision to be made for 
educating them in these areas. 
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1975 -INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR 


The United Nations designated 1975 as International Women's 
Year іп order to concentrate attention on the advancement of 
women all the world over. The special themes for the year are 
Equality, Development and Place. The U.N. official emblem for the 
women’s year comprised a stylised done, the biological symbol for 
women and the mathematical sign for equality. 


The resolution proclaiming International Women’s Year 1975 
was adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on December 18, 1972. 


The Resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the 
‘United Nations on the 18th December, 1972 proclaiming 1975 as 
International Women’s Year envisaged the following action :— 


1. To promote equality between men and women. 


2. To ensure the full integration of women in the total deve- 
lopment effort especially by emphasising women’s responsibility 
-and important role in economic, social and cultural development 
„at all levels. 


3. To recognise the importance of women's increasing contri- 
bution to the development of friendly relations and cooperation 
among nations and to the strengthening of world peace. 


The main international function ofthe year was held in 
Mexico city. A ten member delegation was nominated by the 
"Government of India for attending the conference. The subjects 
stated for discussion were : 


1. The Integration of Women in the Development Process аз 
Equal Partners with Men. 


2. Current Trends and changes in the States and the Roles 
of Women and Men and Major Obstacles to be overcome iD 
Achievement of Equal Rights, Opportunities and Responsibilities 
3. World Plan of Action. З 


Celebration о International Women's Year in India 
'The Government of India constituted а Nationa] Committee 
82 
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with the Prime Minister as President and 37 eminent women as 
members towards the end of 1974, to formulate a programme for 
the observance of the International Women’s Year and to ieview 
its implementation periodically. The Committee held its first 
‘meeting on December the 10th, 1974, at which it decided to consti- 
«ше a Working Group to finalise the programme for 1975. The 
Working Group met on January the 13th and !4th, 1975. It recor- 
.ded certain broad principles which should govern the preparation 
of programmes throughout the country which Government fully 
endorse. 

Almost all the State Governments and Union Territory Ad- 
ministration constituted State Level Committees for the celebration 


of International Women's Year. 


It was a good augury that the Report on the Status of Women 
in India was preseated to the Government of India on the first day 


.of International Women’s Year. 

‘Guiding principles for the preparation of programmes of 
celebration in the International Women's Year reproduced 
from the report of the working group (Jan., 1975) 


"The Working Group : 

the inevitable need of coordinating authority in the 
framing of programmes for women in the various, 
regions, States and areas of our country where the 
women face а diversity of conditions. "Therefore, 
local and group initiates are necessary to prepare 
programmes fora varying panorama of probiems 
during the celebration ot International Women's 
Year and for the identification of measures as would 
meet the difficult plight of womankind ; 


realise that there is ап acute shortage of resources in these 
days of difficult economy and is, therefore, carefully 


appreciates 


A i hould be utilised to 

ous that the available resources shi 

onset the best advantage of bringing direct benefit to the 
women in the weaker sections and accordingly, 


mmendations that avoidable expenditure on 
have only academic value or 
which may take stereotype form of seminars and 
discussion in cities, organising of rallies by bringing 
together women over vast distance should be 
discouraged. Such expenditure would not directly 
accrue to the benefit ot the weaker sections and, in 
line with the desire for optional benefits from 
expenditure, the Group further 


jts reco: 1 
records rogrammes which 
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A h 
advocates that in the preparation of programmes, there should 
be maximum coordination between the govern- 
mental and non-governmental sectors so that the 
programmes of celebration for women’s welfare 
are made fully productive and at least cost. 
Overlapping and duplication should be avoided. 


Further, for the effectiveness of such celebrations, 
the Group 


considers that to achieve total success it is necessary that not 
only women but men should be fully involved in 
giving thought to the problems of women. Sugges- 
tions in constructive form should emanate to advise 
how these problems can be resolved in the shortest 
period of time and with minimum expenditure. It, 
therefore, becomes every citizen of India to contri- 
bute his/her share in making the year 1975 a success- 
when the difficulties of women may receive special 
emphasis and concern, 


International Women’s Year 
President's Message 
New Delhi, January, 1, 1975 


I am glad to know that our country is observing the 1975 as 
the International Women’s Year. I am particularly happy that a. 
National Committee of distinguished women, headed by our illus- 
trious Prime Minister, has been constituted to formulate and. 
oversee programmes for the observance of the Year. 


India's commitment to promote the welfare of women is well- 
known. A number of legislative steps have been taken to improve: 
the status of women and to safeguard them against any possible 
discrimination. The International Women’s Year Provides us with 
a welcome opportunity to review and examine the adequacy of 
our measures so far to fulfil the declared constitutional objectives 
and to indicate what more ought to be done to meet the situation. 


The objectives of the International Women's Year in regard. 
to the full involvement of women in the country's developmental 
endeavour for increasing their contribution towards the promotion 
of peace and international understanding can | be realised only if 
our women are proper ly educated. ‘Lhe prevailing situation in the 
country where over eighty per cent of our women are illiterate and. 
where the involvement of girls at all stages of education is markedly 
lower than that of boys js a matter over which no one can afford ta 
remain complacent I hope the conning endeavour to spread 
education among the women will ваше urther momentum during 
the International Womcn’s Year мо opens in the coming 
year should be to amı liorate ins (сод UP of women in our- 
weakest sectors, namely the rural, th um and triba] non. 
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dations. It is here that 80 per cent of women reside and it is here 
that their problems are acute. 


The women of India have played a silent, self-effacing role to 
sustain our civilization down the ages. For their participation 
in national life, it is necessary that women should occupy positions 
at the decision-making and planning levels. Not only should 
women strive to qualify themselves for such a key role, it is also 
essential that men should change the attitudes towards women. 
Women’s primary function in the management of household affairs 
ds certainly a vital one, but this does not mean that her work and 
contribution should not spread in all the other fields of our national 
activity. In the modern age, her talents and gifts should be fully 
harnessed to accelerate all round progress of our people. This 
work will require the wholehearted cooperation and efforts of the 
voluntary sector as also of the Government. I have no doubt that 
they would bring about a massive awakening amongst our people 
towards the progress of women. Let me hope that the Year 1975 
will usher in a new era of our increasing interest. and effort towards 
the advancement of women in our country. 


Text of P.M.'s Message 


Through the centuries, women have been content to accept a 
subsidiary position socially and economically. Although exceptional- - 
ly gifted women have made individual contribution to statecraft, 
religion, literature and art, the vast. majority of women have been 
denied the opportunity to develop their potential and humanity is 
functioning at only half its capacity, as it were 


Traditionally women were expected to find fulfilment in look- 
ing after their families and homes. But there has been growing 
realisation in the last few decades that the individual's rights are 
not subject to discrimination on grounds ofsex, race or other cir- 
cumstances of birth. Women have been able to win political rights 
through patient struggles in many countries. In India, fortunately, 
full and equal participation in the fight for national freedom pre- 
vented any political conflict between men and women, and equality 
of the sexes is one of the integral features of our Constitution. 
Women have also been more readily accepted in political life in 


many other countries. 
However, the effects of centuries of tradition persist and in 


practice there are many social and economic disabilities. Women 
themselves are not wholly aware of the opportunities available 
to them and take an unduly narrow view of their role. 
It is true that here, as in other countries, the home is the career of 
а large number of women. But even to be good wives and mothers, 
it is essential for women to develop greater interest in life and ac- 

uire a greater variety of skills. Women should realise that no 
field of human achievement is beyond their capacity, and that it is 
each individual's duty to develop his or her talents to the full. 
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I hope that International Women's Year will help to enlarge 
this awareness. 


Prof. Nurul Hasan, Minister of Education, Social Welfare 
and Culture, on the Significance of International Women's 
Year " 
The International Women's Year has provided an opportunity’ 
to stand back and assess what has been achieved so far as well as- 
to enable the initiating of further programmes. India's commit- 
ment to promote the welfare of women is embodied in the Consti- 
tution and in the various legislations which have been enacted in 
keeping with these constitutional provisions for the improvement 
of the status of women in the country. 'The specific provision in 
Art. 15 (3) has enabled the State to make special provision for 
women notwithstanding the fundamental obligation of non-discri- 
mination among citizens inter-alia of sex. While theoretically the 
status of women in India is no lower than that of men, the actual 
position of women has largely been governed by inequalities in- 
herent in our traditional social structure, and has been affected in 
differing degrees by the complex processes of modernisation, urba- 
nisation and development. 


Many basic problems especially in the field of development 
(removal of poverty, inadequacy of social services, etc.), are com- 
mon to both men and women. When there is general economic 
growth in the country, women, no less than men, stand to gain by 
it. From that view-point, any measure designed to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth and development would undoubtedly benefit women 
also іп proportionate degree. However, there are areas where 


special measures are called for to remove certain handicaps peculiar 
to women. 


It is hoped that the International Women's Year would bring 
about an increased awareness in the public of the prevailing dis~ 
parities between men апа women due to various causes and of the 
hardship which many women have to endure despite the legislations. 
enacted in their favour. More and more thought and action are 
required to enable women to play their roleas free and equal 
partners with men in all walks of life. 


A word of caution is necessary. Even if we could remove 
all inequalities of opportunity and of status, it would still not be 
enough. We haveto wagea determined struggle against social 
inequalities and traditional attituces which affect women not only 
in employment but in the whole range of their opportunities in 
life. This is not just a matter for action by Government. It і; a 
matter of changing old ways of thinking and of uprooting deep- 
seated prejudices, and requiring re-education of the community, 
It is in these areas that voluntary organisations, the press and other 
media and enlightened men and women could make valuable con- 
tribution in making the programme for womena success in this 
year and in the years to come. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS: 


Table I 
Literacy rates by age-groups, India, 1971 
Age-groups Males Females Total 
5-9 26.7 18.5 22.8 
10-14 60.3 37.4 49.7 
15-19 63.0 36.9 50:8. 
20-24 59.8 27.9 43.8: 
25-34 49.3 18.8 33.9 
34+ 37.0 10.4 24.5 
Total 39.5 18.7 29.5 
Table II 
Female literacy rates in rural and urban areas, 1971 

States Rural Urban Total 

All India 13.2 42.3 18.7 
Andhra Pradesh 10.9 36.3 15.8 
Assam 16.5 50.9 19.3 
Bihar 6.4 31.9 8.7 
Gujarat 17.2 44.8 24.8 
Haryana 92 41.5 149 
Himachal Pradesh 18.2 52.2 20.2 
Jammu and Kashmir 5.0 28.4 9:3 
Kerala - 53.1 60.6 ‚543 
Madhya Pradesh 6.1 37.0 10.9 
Mabarashtra 17.8 47.3 26.4 
Manipur 16.4 40.4 19.5 
18.9 59.7 246 


Meghalaya 
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States Rural Urban Total 
Karnataka 14.5 41.6 21.0 
Nagaland 16.4 49.5 18.7 
Orissa 12.1 36.1 13.9 
Punjab 19.9 45.4 25.9 
Rajasthan 40 29.7 8.5 
Tamil Nadu 19.0 45.4 26.9 
Tripura 1743 55.0 21:2 
Uttar Pradesh 7.0 34.4 10.7 
West Bengal 15.0 47.8 224 


Among the total femal 


level (they are really semi.literates), 7.8% 


while only 1.4 per cent are graduates 


majority of Indian women 
insignificant fraction is educated. 


Table III 


€literates 40% have no educational 


are matriculates 


and above. 
are illiterate or semi-literate and only an 


The great 


Distribution of literates by educational level 1971 


Educational level 


Total Males Females 
— 

"Total literates 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Literates without educational levels 36.9 35.4 40.3 
Literates with educational levels 63.1 64.6 59.7 
Primary 31:5 30.5 34.2 
Middle 18:0 18:8 16:0 
Matriculation or higher-secondary 11.0 12.3 T8 
Non-tech. diploma or certificate not 

equal to degree 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Technical diploma or certificate not 

equal to degree 0.3 0.3 0.2 
Graduates and above 2:2 2.6 1.4 


Table IV 


Enrolment Targets and Achievements in the Fourth Plan 
(Figures in lakhe) 


Age group 1968-69 1973-74* 1973-74 
Classes (Target) (likely position) 
6-11/1-V 
boys 342.10(93) 412.50(105) 393.53(100) 
girls 201.70(57) 273.30(73) 244.01(66) 
total 543.89(76) 685.80(90) 637.54(81) 
11-14/VI-VIIT 
boys 87.11 (45) 121:90(56) 104.92(48) - 
girls 33.40(18) 59.10(29) 45.37(22) 
total 120.51(32) 181.0€ (45) 150.29(36) 
14-17-18/- 
IX-XI/XIT 
boys 50.90(29) 70.00(35) 61.60(31) 
girls 17.40(10) 26.90(14) 23.40(12) 
total 68.30(20) 96.90(25) 85.00(22) 
17-23/university 
stage 
Total 16.90 (2.9) 26.60(3.9) 30.00(4.4) 


*In the case of secondary and university education these are 


estimates. 
Note: Figures in parenthesis indicate enrolment as percen- 


tage of the relevant age-group. 
Table V 
Enrolment in Primary Education as Percentage of the 
Population in the Corresponding Age Group 


1 Primary Stage Classes Middle Stage Classes 
Kear d (I-IV) V-VI) 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
a Ho Ce 20.8 4.6 18.0 
He 295 25.0 42.6 25.6 6.9 165 
959-0) 740 350 548 355 125 24.3 
196006 902 476 692 49.9 207 34.6 
196599 1098 | 686 вәл 66.7 330 50.7 
1970-1 1097. 972 1064 89. 557 69.2 
(Estimated) 
——Fneludes repeaters and other average students. —————— 


Source : Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
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Table VI 
Secondary Stage 
(Classes VII io X) (Classes IX to XI) 
Year Boys Girls Total ^ Boys Girls Total 
1950-51 10.9 1.8 6.5 3.3 0.5 19 
1955-56 149 3:3 9.3 5:9 0.9 3:1 
1960-61 208 5.4 13.1 8.0 16 4.9 
1965-66 28.7 9.1 19.1 11.5 2.3 7.0 
1970-71 34.2 12.2 23.4 146 3.5 92 
1975-76 40.8 16.9 29.1 17.0 4.8 11.0 
Source : Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
Table VII 
Education of Girls and Women in Pre-Independence 
Period 
9 РЕ i girls in 
ea t 
А егу Primary Secon- d Other 
po Schools dary Univer- Institu- T'otal 
wonen Schools sities tions 

1881-82 0.2 124,291 2,054 6 515 127,066 
1901-02 0.7 344,712 9,075 256 2370 365,413 
1921-22 1.8 1186,224 26,163 © 905 10,836 1224,128 


1546-47 6.0 3475,165 602,280* 23,207 56,090 4156,742 
No. of 


girls en- 
rolled per 
100 boys 36 22 for 12 for 12 30 
- middle -general 
schools educa- 
14 for tion. 
secon- 7 for 
dary voca- 
schools tional 
educa- 
tion. 


*This includes, 3,21,508 girls enrolled in middle schools; The 
enrolment in secondary schools proper is thus only 2,80,772. 
Source : Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
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The expansion of women's education began at the primary 
stage and was mostly confined to it for quite some years. In 1947, 
83% of all girls enrolled were in primary schools (about half of 
them in class I only). Expansion at the secondary stage was slow 
to start and slow to spread. In 1947, only 7% of all girls enrolled 


were in secondary schools. 


Development in the Post-Independence Period 


Since independence, the education of women at various 
levels has expanded more rapidly but is still far from satisfactory. 


Table VIII 


Education of Girls and Women in the Post- 
Independence Period 


Enrolment of Girls in 


Primary Middle Secondary Colleges 
School School School and 
Classes Classes Classes Univer- 
(I-V) (VI-VIII) (IX-XI) sities 
(General 
Educa- 
tion) 
Year 
1946-47 34.75(36) 3.22(22) 2.81(14) 0.20(12) 
1950-51 53.85(:9) 5.34(20) 1.61(15) 0.40(14) 
1955-56 76.39(44) 8.67(25) 3.18(21) 0.84(17) 
1960-61 113.47(48)  16.70(32) 5.41(23) 1.50(22) 
1965-66 182.93(57) 28.46(37) 11.72(30) 3,24(28) 
1968-69 199.36(59) 34.93(39) 15:60(32) 4.32(30) 
1973-74 244.01(62) 45.37(43) 23.40(36) 9.00(31) 
(Estimated) 
1978-79 318.90(69) 72.50(51) 31.70(39) 16.00(34) 
(Projected 
Target) 


1) The statistics of 1946-47 refer to enrolments in primary, 
nd secondary schools and not in classes I-V, VI-VIII and. 
hence are not strictly comparable. The comparable 


Notes—( 
middle а: 
ІХ-ХІ and 


79. 
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: ld more probably be 36.8 lakhs at the primary stage, 
Dd oat the middle stage and 0.8 lakhs at the secondary 
"stage. 


(2) Figures in parentheses indicate the number of girls for 
-every 100 boys enrolled. 


(3) Figures in the last column relate to enrolment at 
undergraduate, post-graduate and research stages in general 
-education—arts, science and commerce courses. 


Sources : 


(1) Figures for school enrolment in 1950.51, 1960-61, 
1965-66, 1968-69 are from Ministry of Education, Form A. 


(2) Figures for school enrolment in 1973-74 and Eu 
(target) are from ‘Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79 Vol. 
П, p. 197. ; 


(3) Figures of enrolment in colleges and universities аге 
taken from Ministry of E 


ducation, Form A, for all years up tO 
1968-69. 
Differences in the Enrolment of Boys and Girls 


During the year of independence i.e, 1947-48, the total 
number of boys enrolled at various levels of the educational system 
was 1,11,34,665 while the girls were only 35,50,503 indicating 
an excess of 75,84,162 boys over girls. The following table indi- 


cates the relative expansion in the enrolment of boys and girls at all 
levels of the educational system. 


Table IX 


Total Enrolment in the Educational System — All Levels 


k Excess of boys 
Year Boys Girls over girls 
1950:51 1,91,42,009 64.00.763 1,27,41,246 
83, 
jer SD МЫ ше, ЫДЫ 
1970-71 5,57,12,623 з,00,30484 2,56,82,139 
(Figures within parentheses indicate the number of AiE 
enrolled per 100 boys.) 
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Table X 


Percentage Distribution of Boys and Girls in Different 
Stages of the Educational System 


Pre- Profes- 
Year pri- Primary Secondary* University sional Total 
mary schools 

1950-51 

Boys 0.1 70.0 20.9 2.0 7.0 100.0 

Girls 0.2 82.4 12.7 0.6 4.1 100.0 
1960-61 

Boys 0.3 67.3 24.7 2:7 5.0 100.0 

Girls 0.6 76.7 18.4 1.3 3:0 100.0 
1970-71 

Boys 0.3 66.3 26.4 4.5 215, 100.0 

Girls 0.5 74.3 19.5 24 SMS 100.0 


*(Secondary includes middle, high and higher secondary.) 


Table XI 


Percentage Distribution of Enrolment of Boys and 
Girls in Secondary Sections 


Percentage enrolment of 


Areas 

Boys Girls Total 
Rural 83.42 16.58 100.00 
Urban 71.31 28.69 100.00 
Total 76.64 23.36 100.00 


4 : Second All-India Educational Survey —National д 
Source of Educational Research and Training, toon eee 
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Table ХП 
Enrolment of Women in University Education (All Levels 
included) — (Faculty-wise) (U.P. Board included) 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 
Women No.of Women No. of Women No. of 
Year women (W) women women 
Faculty per 100 per 100 ger 100 
men men men 
роза Б = чечсе s осу д 
Arts 29,262 16.1 1,19,687 246 4,291,850 31.7 
Science 9,046 7.Y 31,696 10.5 1,68,540 178 
Commerce 189 0.6 831 0.9 12,075 — 27 
Education 15939 32:4 6,230 328 20,799 36.5 
Eng./Tech. 19 0.16 403 0.89 910 10 
Medicine 2,493 163 7,214 21,9 22,296. 22.8 
Agriculture 8 0.17 124 0.45 169 0.4 
Veterinary 
Science E 0.45 38 0.71 44 0.7 
Law 290 2.1 815 3.0 2,626 3.7 
Others 475 188 2,917 26.8 5,913 40.0 
All faculties 43,126 10.9 1,70,455 162 .6,55,822 21:9 


Source : 1950-51 and 1960-61— Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare—U.G.C. 
Table XIII 


Estimated Total Stock of Educated Persons by Sex & 
Levels (Figures in Hundreds) 


Percentage of Females Percentage of 


Males Total male Total female 
population population 
Primary 334,989 11.9 165 
Middle 207,089 73 5915 6.3 
Matriculation ог : 2:9 
Higher Secondary 134,733 4.8 
Neonitechnical 37,365 1.4 
Diploma or 
Certificate X 1,388 0.04 455 
Technical Diploma 0.01 
or Certificate 3,048 0.1 1.020 
Graduate 28,212 1.0 6,931 ARA 
Source : Census of India 1971, Part II S т = 
t 1%, sample data, p. 121. €pecial.estimated from 
Note : Percentages calculated. 


in each Subject Field, J971. 
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Table XIV 
Degree Holders and Technical Personnel 
| 


Subject Field Persons Males Females 
SS с л a 
Total 2,191,300 1,782,300 409,000 
1. Arts/Humanities 1,139,900 843,800 296,100 
2. Commerce 172,000 168,100 3,900 
3. Agriculture 39,600 39,200 400 
4. Veterinary Science/ 
Medicine 11,000 10,800 200 
5. Science 450,400 368,600 81,800 
6. Engineering & 
Technology 249,700 246,200 3,500 
7. Medicine (Allopathy) 68,400 55,100 13,300 
8. Medicine (Others) 23,200 £0,400 2,800 
9. Nursing* 3,800 400 3,400 
10. Technical/vocational 
trade 19,700 18,500 1,200 
11. Others 13,600 11,200 2,400 
Source : Country Statement—India—Submitted 10 World 
Population Conference, Bucharest (Romania), 19—30 
August 1974. 
Nole: During the 1971 Census, a schedule was distributed 
among degree holders and technical personnel 


for being filled by them and return to the census 
enumerators/census office. The above table is based 
on filled-in schedules received back. 


\ *The degree course in nursing has started only recently, 
but,according to the draft Fifth Five Year Plan, the 
number of nurses by the end of 1973-74 was 88,000. 


Table XV 
Growth of Educational Institutions 


Educational Institutions 


сша заз ЕЕЕ 
Y ears Total number Number of Insti Percentage of 
о tutions exclu- Col. (3) to 
103 


1947-48 1,64,553 16,951 
1950-51 2,86,860 24,829 8.7 
1955-56 3,66,641 94,873 6.8 
1960-61 4,12,655 41,674 8.8 
1961-62 6,85,602 1,16,150 169 
1962-63 7,26,632 1,42,572 196 
1963-64 6,91,986 1,22,784 2 
1964-65 7,53,418 1,44,069 il 
1965-66 7,927,262 1,81,238 249 
1966-67 7,58,790 2,10,291 97.7 
967-68 7,993,799 2,30,032 29.0 


{РЕ фо ==” 
Source : Ministry of Education. 
Table XVI 


No. of Women Teachers Employed 


Primary 9, Middle 9; 
schools Trained schools Trained iet UN 


1950-51 28,281 69.1 12,887 58.1 19,982 66.2 


(18) (18) (19) 

1655/56 117067 73.7 TUN 63.2 ue 72.9 
1960-61 LS 73.4 id 73.4 EN 73.9 
1965-66 1208 73.1 [лаб 79.0 moe 76.3 
1968-69 дозаи 76.9 оар 82.4 T 80.3 
nia 2,50,000 77.0 ео 83.0 КМ 81.0 


й ini Education, F A 

Source : Ministry 292, п, Form А, exce 

ге estimates. Figures in parentheses p ej 1973-74 which 
of total teaching staff. present percentage 
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Table XVII 

Faculty No. of women teachers in colleges and universities 
1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 
Arts 1,091 5,624 10,136 
(11.4) (14.9) (19.7) 
‘Science 379 Included in Arts 5,381 
(6.3) (13.6) 
«Commerce 4 : 57 227 
(0.4) (2.1) (3 2) 
Education 130 448 924 
(243) (22.8) (23.9) 
Engg./Tech. 1 12 92 
(neg.) (0.3) (1.2) 
Medicine 173 731 2,236 
(9 8) (12.8) (19.2) 
Agriculture 1 21 49 
(0.2) (1.4) (1.5) 

"Veterinary Science 12 11 18 . 
(8.2) 01.7) (1.6) 
Там Nil 9 173 
(1.2) (10.8) 
Others 24 10 154 
(16.1) (4.2) (15:7) 
All Faculties 1,815 6,923 19,390 
(8.5) (12,5) (15.0) 


ce : Ministry of Education and Social Welfare for 1950—51 

Sour and 1960—61 and University Grants Commission for 
1970—71. Figures in parentheses represent percentage 
of total teaching staff. ' 
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Table XVIII 


Sex ratio in selected Countries 


Country (Females per 1000 males) 
Sex-ratio 
U.S.A. (1970) 1054 
Argentina (1970) 1014 
Brazil (1970) 1011 
China (1953) 930 
Indonesia (1971) 1018 
Tran (1966) 932 
Japan (1970) 1037 
Pakistan (1961) 900 
Philippines (1970) 1010 
Czechoslovakia (1970) 1053 
Hungary (1970) 1064 
Ttaly (1961) 1063 
Poland (1970) s 1058 
Spain (1970) 1049 
U.K. (1971) 1060 
Australia (1971) : 988 
U.S.S.R. (1970) 1170 
India (1971) 930 
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APPENDIX I 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN INDIA 
A— Constitutional Provisions 
PREAMBLE 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solmenly resolved to 
constitute India into a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
and to secure to all its citizens : 

JUSTICE, social economic and political ; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity, 
and to promote among them all f 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation ; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twentysixth day 
of November, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE 
TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. 


Part III—Fundamental Rights 
Right to Equality 
Article 14: Equality before Law 
The State shall not deny to any pers 
law or the equal protection of the laws w 
India. 
Article 15: Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth 
(1) The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of. 


them. 


on equality before the 
ithin the territory of 


(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of them, be subject to any disability, 
liability, restriction or condition with regard to— 

(a) Access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and places of 

public entertainment ; or 

(b) The use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, 

of public resort maintained wholly or par я 
State funds or dedicated to the use of the general public. 
3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from mak- 
ing any special provision for women and children. 


roads and places 
Пу out of 
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ing i i i he State from: 
4) Nothing in this article......... shall prevent t n 
A any special provision for the advancement of any осу 
апа educationally backward classes or citizens for the Schedule 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 


Article16: Equality of opportunity in matters of public 
employment 


(1) There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in 


matters relating to employment or appointment to any office under 
the State. 


(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, Tace 
caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence or any of them, bein 


eligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, апу employment 
or office under the State. 


BA. d с f ak- 
: (3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from eA in 
ing any provision for the reservation of appointments or e 
favour of any backward class of citizens which, in the op 


5 T £ 
of the State, is not adequately represented in the services unde 
the State. 


Right against Exploitation 


Article 23 : Prohibition of traffic in human beings 2nd forced. 
labour 


(1) Traffic in human beings and begar and other simile 
forms of forced labour are prohibited and any contravention O 


this provision shall be ап offence punishable in accordance with 
law. 


Part IV —Directive Principles of State Policy 


Article 39 : Certain 
the State 


The State 
securing : 


Principles of policy to be followed by 
shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 


(a) That the citizens, men and women equally, have the right 
to an adequate means of livelihood B 


"That there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women ; 


(b) 


(c) That the health and strength of workers, men and women, 
and the tender age of children are not abused end that 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
avocations unsuited to their age or Strength ; 

(d) That childhood and youth are protected а 


2 0 gainst exploita- 
tion and against moral and materia] abandonment : 


m C c 
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Article 42: Provision for just and humane conditions of 
work and maternity relief 


„The State shall make provision for securing just and humane 
conditions for work and maternity relief. 
Article 44: Uniform civil code for citizens 
i» The State shall endeavour to'secure for all citizens a uniform 
civil code throughout the territory of India. 
Part XV—Elections 


ble for inclusion in, or. 
d ina special electoral 
race, caste or sex 


Article 325 : No person to be ineligi 
to claim to be include 
roll on grounds of religion, 


There shall be one general electoral roll for every territorial 
constituency for election to either House of Parliament or to the 
House or either house of the Legislature of a State and no person 
shall be ineligible for inclusion in any such roll or claim to be 
included in any special electoral roll for any such constituency on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of them. : 


Article 326 : Elections to the House of the People and to: 
the Legislative Assemblies of States to be on 


the basis of adult suffrage 


The elections to the House of the People and to the Legislative 
Assembly of every State shall be on the basis of adult suffrage ; that 
is to say, every person who is a citezen of India and who is not less 
than twenty-one years of age on such date as may be fixed in that 
behalf by or under any law made by the appropriate Legislature’ 
and is not otherwise disqualified under this Constitution or any 
law made by the appropriate Legistature on the ground of non- 


residence, unsoundness of mind, crime or corrupt ог illegal practice, 
shall be entitled to be ге h election. 


gistered as a voter at any suc 


APPENDIX II 


THE UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION ON THE 
ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON 
7TH NOVEMBER, 1967) 


Preamble 


The Preamble to the Declaration sets forth the underlying 


convictions and concerns of the United Nations in regard to discri- 
mination against women ; 


The General Assembly, 


Corsidering that the peoples of the United Nations ees e 
the Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, 


the dignity and worth of the human person and in the equal rights 
of men and women. 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human m 
asserts the principle of non-discrimination and proclaims E 
human beings arc born free and equal in dignity and rights and that 
everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, 


without distinction of any kind, including any distinction as to scx. 


Taking into account the resolutions, declarations, conventions 
and recommendations of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies designed to climinate all forms of discrimination and to 
promote equal rights to men and women. 


Concerned that, despite the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International Con- 
yenants on Human Rights and other instruments of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and despite the progress made 


in the matter of equality of rights, there continues to exit consider- 
able discrimination against women. 


Considering that discrimination against women is incompati- 
ble with human dignity and with the welfare of the family and 
society, prevents their participation, on equal terms with men, in the 
political, social, economic and cultural life of their Countries and is 
an obstacle to the full development of the potentialities 9f women in 
the service of their countries and of humanity. 


Bearing in mind the great contribution made 
social, political, economic and cultural life and the 
in the family and particularly in the rearing of childr 
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by women to 
Part they play 
en, 
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Convinced that the full and complete development of a 
country, the welfare of the world and the cause of peace require the 
maximum participation of women as well as men in all fields. 


,. Considering that it is necessary to ensure the universal recog- 
nition in law and in the face of the principle of equality of men and 
women. 


Solemnly proclaims this Declaration......... 


The Preamble emphasizes not only that discrimination against 
women is unjust, and incompatible with human dignity and with the 
welfare of the family and of society, but that women’s full services 
and talents are needed, alongside those of men, for the full and 
complete development of a country, the welfare of the world and the 
cause of peace. The Assembly proclaims the Declaration “‘to ensure 
the Universal recognition in law and in face of the principle of 
equality of men and women". 


Article 1 


Discrimination against women, denying or limiting as it does 
their equality of rights with men, is fundamentally unjust and 
constitute an offence against human dignity. 


Article 2 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to abolish existing 
laws, customs, regulations and practices which are discriminatory 
against women, and to establish adequate legal protection for equal 
rights of men and women, in particular : 


(a) The principle of equality of rights shall be embodied in 
the constitution or otherwise guaranteed by law ; 


(6) The international instruments of the United Nations and 
the specialised agencies relating to the elimination of 
discrimination against women shall be ratified or acced- 
ed to and fully implemented as soon as practicable. 


Article 3 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to educate public 
opinion and to direct national aspirations towards the eradication 
of prejudice and the abolition of customary and all other practices 
which are based on the idea of the inferiority of women. 


Article 4 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to women on 
equal terms with men, without any discrimination ; 


(a) The right to vote in all elections and be eligible for 
election to all! publicly-elected bodies. 


(b) The right to vote in all public referenda. 
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(c) The right to hold public office and to exercise all public 
functions. Such rights shall be guaranteed by legis- 
lation. 


Article 5 


Women shall have the same rights as men to acquire change 
or retain their nationality. Marriage to an alien shall not automati- 
cally affect the nationality of the wife either by rendering her state- 
less or by forcing upon her the nationality of her husband. 


Article 6 


1. Without prejudice to the safeguarding of the unity and the 
harmony of the family, which remains the basic unit of any society, 
all appropriate measures, particularly legislative measures, shall be 
taken to women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in 
the field of civil law and in particular : 


(a) The right to acquire, administer, enjoy, dispose of and 
inherit property, including property acquired during 
marriage. 

(b) The right to equality in legal capacity and the exercise 
thereof. 


(е) The same rights as men with regard to law on the move- 
ment of persons. 


2. All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure the 
principle of equality of status of the husband and wife, and in 
particular u А 


(а) Women shall have the same right as men to free choice 
of a spouse and to enter into marriage only with their 
free and full consent. 


(b) Women shall have equal rights with men during marri- 


age and at its dissolution. In al i 
the children shall be pareinouhi i Pone CURA 


(c) Parents shall have equal rights and duties i 
relating to their children. Ín all EL m DEDI. 
the children shall be paramount. еее, 


з. Child marriage and the betrothal of : 
puberty sball be prohibited, and effective fusiones pelore 
lation, shall be taken to specify a minimum age lass uding legis- 
to make the registration of marriages in an official 8 and 
compul- 


sory. 
Article 7 


All provisions of penal codes which co 
against women shall be repealed. 


nstitute discrimination ` 
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Article 8 


АП appropriate measures, including legislation, shall be taken 
to combat all forms of traffic in women and exploitation of popula- 
tion of women. 


Article 9 

All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to girls and 
women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in education 
at all levels, and in particular : 


(а) Equal conditions of access to, and study in, educational 
institutions of all types, including universities and 


vocational, technical and professional schools ; 


(b) The same choice of curricula, the same examinations, 
teaching staff with qualifications of the same standard 
and school premises and equipment of the same quality, 
whether the institutions are co educational or not ; 


(c) Equal opportunities to benefit from scholarships and 
other study grants ; 

(d) Equal opportunities for access to programmes of conti- 
nuing education, including adult literacy programmes ; 

(e) Access to educational information to help in ensuring 
the health and well-being of families. 


Article 10 


1, All appropriate meas 
women, married or unmarried, c 
economic and social life, and in particular : 


ures shall be taken to ensure to 


qual rights with men in the field of 


(a) The right, without disctimination on grounds of marital 

status, or any other grounds, to receive vocational train- 

ing to work, to free choice of profession and employ- 
ment and to professional and vocational advancement ; 


(b) The right to equal remuneration with men and equality 
of treatment in respect of work of equal value ; 


(c) The right to leave with pay, retirement privileges and 
provision for security in respect of unemployment, sick- 


ness, old age or other incapacity to work ; 


(d) The right to receive family allowance on equal terms 
with men. 
2. In order to prevent discrimination against women on 


f marriage or maternity and to ensure their effective right 


account 0 EVE SUE 
to work, measures shall be taken to prevent their dismissal in 
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the event of marriage or maternity and, to provide paid maternity 
leave, with the guarantee of returning to former employment, 


and to provide the necessary social services, including child-care 
facilities. 


3. Measures taken to protect women in certain-types of work, 
for reasons inherent in their physical nature, shall not be regarded 
as discriminatory. 
Article 11 

1. The principle of equality of rights of men and women. 
demands implementation in all States in accordance with the prine 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations and of the Universa 
Declaration of Human Rights. : ў 


2. Governments, non-governmental organizations and 
individuals are urged, therefore, to do all'in their power to pe. 
mote the implementation of the principles contained in this 
Declaration. 


